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COMPETITION AND CO-OPERATION 
BETWEEN BOOKSELLERS. 


We are not going beyond our province or the interest 
of our readers, when we discuss questions that 
immediately concern the trade. These questions con- 
cern book-buyers too; for book-buyers have quite as 
much control over the sale of books in the long run 
as booksellers have. Booksellers get together and 
deliberate what they ought to do one by one; but 
whether their counsels have any practical result 
depends on whether the book-buyers approve of their 
conclusions. And, if the people have the deciding 
voice upon our methods, why not go at once to the 
people with our plgns ? 

Do booksellers need plans ? Do they need peculiar 
plans? Do they need different methods of business 
from those common to merchants generally ?) Why ? 
Let us look into the nature of the question a little. 

Bookselling differs from general merchandising in 
this. Books are mostly the same in one bookstore 
as in another. If you want Webster’s Dictionary, 
you can get it exactly alike at all the bookstores. 
The price is different though. And, as you have 
nothing but price to think of in comparing the pro- 
posed service of one bookstore with the proposed 
service of another, you buy wherever you find the 
lowest price. In merchandise the case is far different. 
The goods of the stores mostly differ from one another. 
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You can’t compare them by putting their prices 
together. Even if you could judge the qualities 
accurately (which you can’t do), the goods differ in 
another respect. This gives a certain pleasure ; that 
gives another pleasure. You have to weigh these 
pleasures, and, having the very uncertain result, you 
apply the prices to each,and compare. In general, 
you can’t do it with any sureness. For these reasons 
competition in books is a great deal sharper than in 
merchandise. You want to know which is the most 
liberal bookseller in Philadelphia. Ask half-a-dozen 
of them the prices of a few books, and you have 
found out. But how will you find out who is the 
most liberal merchant? Many recondite questions 
are involved in that! 

This transparency of the bookseller’s disposition 
causes him to be extremely sensitive to competition ; 
so sensitive that he seeks to avoid it altogether, so far 
as prices are concerned. Hence arises a co-operation 
which is imperfect only because it is not fully carried 
out. This imperfection leads to the most serious 
evils, which we have heretofore sufficiently explained. 
Our present inquiry is as to the principle of the 
co-operation, Is that principle sound? If it were 
possible to carry it out to the full, would it then lead 
to a good result ? 

A new settlement in the new West begins with one 
merchant. Another merchant, being tempted thereto 
by the high prices of the first one, starts in, and the two 
agree together to keep up prices. The incoming 
settlers see the condition of trade and pass on to the 
next settlement where the tradesmen are contending 
with one another for the good-will of their neighbors. 
Co-operation kills one city, and competition makes 
another by the side of it. Such incidents are com- 
mon in new countries. They are common every- 
where ; only in the more complex life of cities they 
are not so obvious. One of the most general laws of 
trade is that the arbitrary maintenance’of an illiberal 
policy dwarfs trade and all the interests associated 
with it, and competition makes trade healthy and 
great. Still competition is sometimes ruinous; and 
booksellers think that, in the matter of prices, it bears 
so hard on them, as to be destructive. It is hard; no 
doubt about it. But is the remedy the doing away 
with competition altogether ? If all traders would 
agree on fair prices, there would be no need of com- 
petition. in anything. They will not; they cannot. 
The human mind is made so as to arrive at just mode- 
ration, only by the clashing of contending interests. 
Fair prices are to be got in no other way but by com- 


petition. If natural competition is too severe, in the 


long run it will regulate itself by diminishing the num- 
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greater hardship 
Such regulation is 


ber of competitors, which is no 
than happens in other pursuits. 
the law of supply and demand which asserts itself in 
every branch of trade. To resist it is ridiculous ; and 
when a man, a trader, or a craft, comes up against a 
law of nature, the wise thing to do is to obey. 

Let us apply these reflections a little more explicitly 
to the book business. Itis languishing, because prices 
are too high, because prices mean nothing, because 
as much shrewdness is needed in buying a book 
as in swapping horses, because nobody knows 
The 


books are sold at all is because they are a neces- 


what a book is really worth. reason why 


sity. The reason why ‘more are not sold is 


because they are not a necessity. That is, between 
the limits of necessity, bookselling grows or falls off 
And the gist of 
the whole matter is that a bookseller who hopes to 


according as buying is easy or hard. 


succeed had better stop waiting for others and strike 
out for himself, 


ART IN THE NURSERY. 

Once upon a time the children of the world were 
happiest in their authors. Men of genius and women 
of talent were proud to write for them, and to write 


their very best. The wisdom of their elders was dis- 


tilled for them into parables and tales, into apologues 
and nursery novels and cradle epics, that rank to this 
day with the masterpieces of literature; so that they 


grew lettered even while they whipped their gigs, and 
had a relish of sense and wit while yet they bran- 
dished battledore and blew out points of war upon 
wooden trumpets. ‘hey had Jean La Fontaine to 
begin with; La Fontaine, the king of fabulists, with 
his incomparable ease and simplicity and directness, 
his inexhaustible imagination, his perfect drama, and 
his immortal style. If they wearied of him, and 
cared no more for Maitre Corbeau and Dame Belette 
and the rest of the four-footed hierarchy he had 
called into being, they had but to utter a cry to be 
brought up for amusement before the admirable 
author of Peau d’Ane and Ma Mere I'Oie, the nursery 
Homer, the never-to-be-forgotten Charles Perrault ; 
or before the enchanting Comtesse d’Aulnoy, who is 
the Good Fairy of books. They must have been 
hard to please who could find no solace nor wonder- 
ment in the tremendous history of the Yellow Dwarf, 
to whom the adventures of Cherry and Fair-Star held 
no romance, who found no matter for tears in the 
story of Prince Azor’s love, and none for gladness in 
the triumph of Cinderella and her astonishing slipper ; 
and hard to please who never trembled for Red 
Riding Hood pulling the bobbin at her grandmother's 
door, who never exulted in the delightful scoundrel- 
ism of Puss in Boots, who never climbed the Bean- 
stalk after Jack, the Odysseus of infancy, nor longed 
to slay giants with that other Jack who is nothing if 
not its Hercules. Later on there came the marvel- 
lous Arabian Nights, andthe genius and imagination 
of a whole people became pastime for the Abstract 
Baby ; and good, kind Oliver Goldsmith found noth- 
ing better to do than to write him accounts of Giles Gin- 
gerbread and Goody Two-Shoes ; and fat, comfortable 
Mr. Gay produced him the liveliest rhymes imagina- 
ble; and the Brothers Grimm delighted him with a 
gathering—a kind of Four-and-Twenty-Blackbird 
Pie--ot all the elves and kobbolds of haunted Ger- 
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many; ana Walter Scott made histories for him 
against the time when he should be a boy ; and Hans 
Christian Andersen, who all his life long was child- 
hood in person, contrived such fancies for him as till 
then the world had never seen, nor is likely ever to 
see again. Nowadays he is hardly so fortunate. He 
has all these treasures to fall back upon, of course ; 
and he has such “ novel splendours "’ as Through the 
the Looking-Glass and the Water Babies and Alice 
in Wonderland, to enlighten him if the other glories 
fail to dazzle and to charm. But it is shrewdly sus- 
pected that he has changed with his elders: that he is 
sceptical of the miraculous and the superhuman, and 
a thought too much addicted to realism and mental 
improvement and the study of ‘‘cold morality.” 

This may, or may not, be true. What is certain is, 
that if his literary habit be less constant and his liter- 
ary taste less critical and strong, than at his time of 
life the literary taste and habit of his ancestors were 
wont to be, he is very much their superior in the 
matter of art, and has immeasurably the advantage of 
them in the matter of pictures. Fortune, indeed, has 
so far favored him in this respect that he may be said 
to be something of an art-critic ere he leaves his 
cradle, and an adept in style ere he sees fit to aban- 
don long garments for short, and the passive 
pleasures of the bottle for the activity of the spoon. It 
is his own fault if he be not; for his zsthetic oppor- 
tunities are innumerable, and the matter produced for 
the gratification of his pampered appetite is perhaps 
the daintiest ever seen. A hundred years back any- 
thing was thought good enough forhim. If he sought 
to realize the appearance of Tom Hickathrift or any 
one of. the Seven Champions, and turned for encour- 
agement and imagination to the chronicles of these 
worthies, he feasted his eye upon such hobnailed 
work as he himself, with a slate and one poor stick of 
pencil, could equal if not altogether surpass. Oliver 
Goldsmith was content to write up to such cuts as nowa- 
days would be held unworthy the wares of a hawker 
of ballads; and excellent fohn Newberry, the great 
original Children’s Publisher, thought it no shame to 
publish them, and would indeed have been puzzled 
to supply his tiny customers with anything better. As 
for the hideous libels upon man and art and nature— 
the smudgy abominations, the grotesque ineptitudes 
—that used to accompany the moral stories in the 
spelling-books, they were of themselves enough to 
produce a generation absolutely blind to beauty and 
incapable of discriminating between a bad picture 
andagood one. That they did their work and produced 
the effect that was to be expected of them, the pitiful 
imbecility of the British school during the dark ages 
of British Art—the years, that is to say, immediately 
preceding the action of the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood—is sufficient to show. In these days the old 
reproach has been wiped away. Nursery literature is 
a thing of the past; nursery art shows radiant and 
delightful in its room. Nothing is too pretty or too 
good for our little ones, as there was nothing too 
cheap and too bad for the little ones of a century ago. 
They are happy in fine paper and pleasant type ; they 
rejoice in color-printing that gives their books a claim 
to be considered as works of art; they are deluged 
with examples of taste and skill and the genius of 
production that fairly brighten the places into which 
they enter. And it must be confessed the meat is 
nearly always worthy of the dish, the feast of the 
table, the matter of the pages in which it is set forth. 
The nursery has its Millais and Leightons and Tade- 
mas, even as the Royal Academy itself. Mr. John 
Tenniel is not a whit more illustrious for his Puach 
cartoons than for his portraits of the Duchess, the 
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Cheshire Cat and the Anglo-Saxon Messenger, and 
for his immortal picture of the Hatter’s Tea-Party. 
Gustave Doré has drawn his best for children, as in 
Croquemitaine and Baron Munchausen. There is 
nothing in all George Cruikshank’s work much better 
than the illustrations to Grimm's Goblins and the sur- 
prising presentment of Giant Bolster. Herr Richter’s 
toy-books have been the delight of countless thou- 
sands, old and young. The master-works of Mr. 
Walter Crane, the Baby's Opera and the Baby’s 
Bouquet (so beautifully printed and produced by Mr. 
Edmund Evans), are among the most graceful and 
attractive publications of the century. And in their 
kind and degree the picture-books of Mr. Caldecott 
and Miss Greenaway are looked for almost as eagerly 
and almost as keenly enjoyed, as those famous 
Christmas numbers themselves—the Christmas num- 
bers that used to come forth bearing the great and 
honored name of Charles Dickens. 

The two artists last named are certainly the most 
popular of those whose function is to make children 
happy. Ever since Mr. Caldecott published his 
incomparable House that Jack Built he has been 
saluted the king of nursery artists ; ever since the pro- 
duction of Mother Goose, that quaintest and prettiest 
of all fantasias ever made on the cradle songs of Eng- 
land, Miss Greenaway has been hailed their queen... . 
These two—Mr. Caldecott, with his graceful inven- 
tion, his pleasant humor, his habit of easy, brilliant 
and suggestive draughtsmanship, his talent for pretty 
faces and pretty figures, and pleasant landscapes, and 
the works and ways of animals; Miss Greenaway, 
with her woman's love and understanding of babies, 
her charming naivete and simplicity, her unaffected 
and delightful fancy, her inexhaustible good temper, 


her enchanting quaintness of conception and design 
—these two it is who must be first considered, or the 


universal nursery would topple and ruin upon our 
heads. This year, it must be owned—in all humility 
—Mr. Caldecott is hardly equal to his reputation. 
His invention is less singular and complete than 
before; his execution is more careless and _ less 
expressive ; his subjects are Jess popular and affecting. 
The legends he has selected for illustration are three 
in number. The first is that one which tells of the mis- 
adventures of the rude young man who wooed a cer- 
tain gamesome milkmaid, and who, after offering mar- 
riage with incredible promptitude, withdrew his offer 
the moment he found that he must expect no fortune 
but his lady's face. It was charmingly sung and 
acted by Miss Terry as Letitia Hardy —to the elderly, 
staid, half-clerical Doricourt of Mr. Henry Irving ; 
and the fact that it was so sung and acted, may possi- 
bly have persuaded Mr. Caldecott to attempt its illus- 
tration. In akind of pictorial prologue he pictures 
the hero of the song, ‘‘a poor young squire,” in the 
act of imbibing mercenary ideas from his mother 
(who is young and fair enough to be his sister), and 
having it impressed upon him that he must go forth 
and marry money; we are shown him setting out 
upon his quest; and we are presented to the milk- 
maid leaving her trim-built cottage for the fields. 
Then begins the story proper, the Where are you 
going to, my pretty maid? of history and tradition. 
They meet ; they flirt; he proposes and is accepted; 
he inquires, rejects, and is mocked at and scorned. 
And so we fare on to the epilogue. The milkmaid— 
who is a pert and daring hussy, for all her specious 
artlessness—despises him so loudly that he runs from 
her as fast as his boots willlethim. Other milkmaids, 
her companions, who have been enjoying the fur 
behind hedges and over gates, appear at once upon 
the scene. They pursue him; they capture him; they 
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bear him back to the place of wooing with deri- 
sive and immense determination; they set him 
astride on his mistress's cow ; they look on with peals 
of laughter while his mount curvets and prances, and 
he goes flying and jumping and bumping into space. 
And finally we behold him riding, sore and sorrowful, 
away along the lane, while in the meadow, beyond 
the hedge, his assailants and the cow indulge in a 
spirited fas de guatre. There are good things in this 
comic pastoral : as, for instance, the pursuit, the rejec- 
tion, the sketch in which the cow looks on at her 
mistress approaching from afar with the young man; 
and one, the colored picture of the proposal, is as ele- 
gant in effect and suggestive in gesture and intention 
as most that Mr. Caldecott has done. But on the 
whole the work is felt to be a little hurried and care- 
less, and to be in more ways than one unworthy ot 
its predecessors. Inthe second of his picture-books, 
which contains the legends of Hey Diddle Diddle and 
of Baby Bunting, the artist is seen to far greater ad- 
vantage, at all events as far as the epic of music and 
madness is concerned. His portrait of the cat who 
played the violin, and whose performance produced 
such tremendous consequences, isan inspiration. He 
is evidently a Tom, and of the most daring and 
unconventional type; he abounds in humor and in 
impudence ; he has even gone the length of taking 
more than is good for him, and is ina state of tran- 
scendentalism not easily described. Three centuries 
ago he would have been burnt for a wizard. As it is, 
he is merely inspired to play rigs with the universe in 
general. To see him, as Mr. Caldecott has drawn 
him, exulting in larks and theconsciousness of demonic 
capacities, while his wife and her kittens look on at 
him from a respectful distance with an amazement not 
unmixed with terror, is to see a sight at once disturbing 
and impressive. And no sooner does he get fully under 
weigh with his awful solo than, the world is shaken to 
its centre, and a time of prodigies begins. After 
fiddling to the family children and making them, 
dolls and all, to dance like mad, he is seen to perch 
himself on the top of a wall, and there start fiddling 
once more. ‘The result isa kind of universal spree. 
The dog laughs ; the cow kicks over her pail and clears 
the mad moon at a bound; the dish and spoon are 
moved to amorousness and to flight; the plates and 
decanters languish on their shelf, or give chase to the 
guilty couple in a fury of pursuit; the fowls are per- 
suaded to tread a measure on the green ; two admira- 
ble pigs, in a rapture of ‘‘ music and moonlightand feel- 
ing,’ perform together in a brawl that discloses every 
button of their waistcoats and makes their tails uncurl 
and quiver and lengthen and trill like the cadenzas 
introduced into the Kreutzer Sonata. These two 
amiable rips are ‘‘worthy peers’’ of the four-footed 
magician to whose bow they dance; and even of the 
dog that worried the cat, in the House that Jack 
Built. More in their praise it is not easy to say. 

So much for Mr. Caldecott. Now for Miss Greena- 
way. Her almanac is one of her daintiest works. 
Nowhere has she been more graceful and unconven- 
tional; never has that peculiar quality of cherubic 
dowdiness which she is accustomed to impart to her 
youngters been more pleasantly apparent. New Year 
she figures as a winsome lass, yet young in her teens, 
in a short waist and an old-fashioned hat, and an old- 
world scarf and slippers, scattering flowers as she 
goes; Old Year as an aged woman, picking her way 
by lantern down hill towards a church in the valley. 
Not less pretty and original are her presentments of 
the seasons : Summer, in a couple of babies flirting 
solemnly under an immense green umbrella ; Winter, 
with a young mother and two little ones, fur-clad and 
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rosy, and stamping the snow to warm their thirty 
tingling toes ; and so forth. The months are figured 
in a set of head-pieces and tail-pieces, and in a pro- 
cession of flowers. The head-piece for May is like an 


illustration to Herrick’s To Meadowes, for it shows us 
a green field with virgins gathered therein— 


** To kiss and bear away 
The richer cowslips home;” 


that for September sets forth a hint of Michaelmas and 
apple-sauce, and brings home to us with considerable 
force the wise and ferocious nature of that ‘“ fearful 
wild fowl,’’ the British goose. That the bookling, 
which is delightfully printed and produced, is likely 
to be delivered over to the tiny folk for whose pastime 
it is made we hesitate to believe. It will probably be 
locked away in an impregnable hold, and only 
brought out when children are good ; when they may 
claim with something like assurance some special and 
peculiar meed of benevolence and reward. This is 
by no means the case with her Little Folks’ Painting 
Book. It is a book for wear and tear—a common, 
every-day delight , it contains some of the artist’s most 
amiable work; it should be popular all the world 
over. 

Next to Miss Greenaway and Mr. Caldecott this year 
comes Mr. Walter Crane. ‘To his delightful inven‘ions 
for the new edition of Grimm’s Goblins we referred last 
month. In the present paper we are enabled to point 
our criticism by the publication of a couple of tail- 
pieces to Hansin Luck and the Rabbit's Bride—and 
of what is to our mind the best full-page picture in 
the book—the picture of the beautiful dumb_ prin- 
cess and the six swans her enchanted brothers. The 
two first remind us a little of the work of Bennett. 
They are, however, so full of fancifui humor, so 
aptly invented, and so expressively drawn, that they 
command our admiration and respect as_ original 
work. There are many othersin the new Grimm which 
are their equals if not their superiors; so that it is 
not easy, if the publication be considered as a whole, 
to praise it too highly or soon to exhaust its inter- 
est. Of the full-page pictures we cannot speak so 
well. They are mannered in intention and effect, 
and the impression they produce is unfamiliar and 
transient. To put the matter in other words, Mr. 
Crane is seen at his best and strongest, not as a 
maker of imaginative designs, but as an artist in 
decoration. ‘This is true, not only of the new Grimm 
but of Pan Pipes as well, the pleasant book of old 
songs illustrated by him for Messrs. Routledge. In 
this the fly-leaves, the borders, the decorative inven- 
tions generally, are excellent indeed. The figure 
subjects, with some few pleasant exceptions, are 
unsympathetic. They are what is called “ zsthetic "’ in 
manner and sentiment alike ; they suggest the medi- 
zval Hellas of Mr. Burne Jones and the medieval 
England of the architect of Bedford Park; and 
they give by no means an irresistible idea of the 
fashion. Something of the same sort may be said 
of Mr. Theo. Marzials’ arrangements of the rare 
old melodies which Mr. Crane has_ illustrated—the 
Spanish Lady, Green Sleeves, Black-Eyed Susan, 
Come Live With Me, and the rest of them. They 
are quaint, a little “ conceited,"’ and not extraordi- 
narily appropriate or effective. The book, we should 
add, is for all this a pleasant one to have. In its way 
it is unconventional, and in its way it is attractive; 
it will set people singing some of the prettiest old- 
world ditties ever made ; and it will teach them some 
pleasant and profitable lessons in the matter of deco- 
rative art.— The Magazine of Art. 
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IS MERRIMENT DECLINING? 


Is merriment declining? Fully and frankly, we say 
No. The quality of merriment has changed, but the 
quantity of it now diffused through the “Caucasian 
family of man is greater than at any previous time. 
Gregarious merriment has given place to personal 
merriment. We do not laugh em d/oc, as the Athe- 
nians did at the comedies of Aristophanes; but the 
audiences of a hundred theatres delight in the doings 
on board H. M.S. Pinafore. The merry tales which 
amused the idlers of the Forum and market-place are 
now read by millions in every place. Verbal droll- 
eries emitted from London, New York, Melbourne, 
or Calcutta, are despatched in printed form to every 
part of the earth, and tickle the fancy of innumerable 
readers. Could the hurricane of laughter they pro- 
voke be concentrated, it would stun the ears of 
humanity more than the most stupendous clamors of 
the elements. Weak as the comic journals of Britain, 
America, and France may be at times, the quantity 
of real humor they create in a year is extraordinary. 
If we compare any good collection of dons mots of the 
previous half-century with those appearing now, there 
is no disparagement of contemporary wit possible. 
Nor does the caricaturist’s pencil lose its point. It is 
not so coarse as it was; but its tracings are quite as 
poignant to folly, sham, and pretence. The improved 
manners of the time are as marked in humorous 
literature and illustration as they are in other things ; 
and this greater geniality is positive evidence that 
mankind is more wisely happy than it was. The 
greatest proof that amusement is desired, lies in the 
immense success that many of the comic periodicals 
have attained. 

Humor partakes of the idiosyncrasy of the period, 
like other matters. We cannot find the fun which 
lay under the noses of our fathers. It has gone with 
the obiect that produced it. The rollicking scenes of 
Tom Jones and Roderick Random have gone 
with the turbulent, sensual, and ignorant people who 
lived amid them. Squire Western has not a repre- 
sentative in the most stationary of the shires. Our 
fox-hunters are like men of another species. No sur- 
geon’s mate could possibly meet with the adventures 
of Roderick in our iron-clads ; nor is there probability 
of the existence of another Midshipman Easy, on 
board any ship in the fleet. Those who complain that 
Dickens has no successors, must address their griev- 
ance to history, which refuses to allow two epochs to 
be alike. Pickwick, the Wellers, and other worthies, 
belong to the age when steam was not. Theamazing 
outbursts of enterprise which followed the invention of 
railways, flooded ‘ society’’ with a host of humbly 
born plutocrats, whose financial dominion excited 
the wrath and the cynical jocularities of the privileged. 
But the nouveaux riches have multiplied to such a 
marvellous extent that to ridicule them would be 
absurd. The ‘caste’ spirit has evaporated to an 
immense extent; so that a speculative ‘ Jeames,”” 
instead of being despised for seeking to rise out of a 
menial toa higher position, is applauded. First Lords. 
have abolished the ruffians and tyrants who caused 
the woes, comic and tragic, of Marryat’s heroes; and 
commiseration has done much to annihilate the 
picturesque squalor in which Lever’s grotesque peas- 
ants fooled and fretted away their lives. Our recent 
humorists have been social reformers, the most search- 
ing and effective of all that extraordinary legion of 
humanitarians which have made the nineteenth cen- 
tury so different from its predecessors. 

Education and the interfusion of town and country 
folds are fast erasing the quaint rurals whose psycho- 
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logical peculiarities were so wonderfully reproduced 
by George Eliot. Uncouth speech and archaic 
phraseology will erewhile be as rare in the village as 
in the city. Science is gradually destroying the super- 
stitions which maintained romance in the country 
long after it had perished in the town. 

As civilization goes on reducing all classes to intel- 
lectual uniformity, amusements will necessarily 
change. But they will not fail. The appearance of 
a new school of humorists in America is evidence that 
laughter and smiles are not becoming obsolete. 
Preoccupied by the cyclopean labors of converting 
the wilderness into infinite cities, and eager for wealth 
beyond all other people, the Americans find time to 
enjoy the drolleries arising from the very gravity of 
their pursuits, and from the odd incidents arising out 
of the blending of many races into one people. Ger- 
man ponderosity and Hibernian flightiness are pro- 
ducing a novel sort of literature, as the two races 
mingle, and promise mankind incalculable entertain- 
ment when the American genus homo becomes more 
distinctive —Chambers’s Fournal. 


WHITTIER. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER ; His Life, Genius, and 
Writings. By W. Sloane Kennedy. 12mo, 
pp- 311. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.00; by 
mail, $1.12. 


W.Sloane Kennedy, author of The Life of Longfellow, 
gives us a very charming biographical study of the 
Quaker poet, Whittier. Mr. Kennedy is personally 
familiar with the scenes amid which his hero has 
passed his life, and his descriptions are full of the 
color of romance and legend. He is also personally 
acquainted with the poet himself, and gives us minute 
pen-portraits of him, as well as of his homes and 
studies in Danners and Amesbury. The work is the 
result of long study, is thorough in its workmanship, 
and exhaustive in its genealogical, biographical, and 
critical research, and is not likely, therefore, to be 
superseded by any future work, should such ever be 
written. The author has given to his pages that name- 
less pleasantness, or sub-humor, which, joined with 
vivacity and thé pictorial or graphic quality, consti- 
tutes popularity in a book. In Part First the chapters 
on the poet's boyhood, and that ertitled Whittier the 
Reformer, are particularly full and interesting. A 
distinctive feature of the biography is that, wherever 
possible, the story of the poet's life is told in his own 
words, the autobiographical material scattered through- 
out his prose and poetry having been carefully and 
painstakingly gleaned. Other biographical material 
has been obtained from conversation with the poet's 
friends. 

Part Second, or the analytical part of the volume, 
treats of Whittier as man and as artist, and analyzes 
his writing in chapters headed Poems Seriatim, 
The King’s Missive, Poems by Groups, and Prose 
Works. Taken together, these chapters constitute a 
body of strong and original criticism, in which there 
is rigid discrimination, and a firm application of the 
approved tests and canons of literary science, and yet 
a generaltone of respect andappreciation. Theauthor, 
in making his judgments, has evidently felt that the 
interest of truth and genuine criticism must be sub- 
served at whatever cost. The study of Quakerism, 
as a system of doctrines and an historical force, is 
careful and elaborate. The psychologécal analysis of 
the genius of the Quaker poet is the best part of book, 
scientifically speaking. The chapter on Whittier the 
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Artist shows long familiarity, on the part of the author, 
with the whole field of European and American 
poetry and poetical criticism 

Mr. Kennedy rightly thinks that the ballads of 
Whittier constitute his finest and most enduring work. 
He would even place The Witch’s Daughter and 
Telling the Bees above Maud Muller in merit. Apropos 
of Skipper Ireson, we have a somewhat extended and 
interesting quotation from Mr. John Chadwick. A 
brief résumé of the Barbara Fritchie controversy is 
given, and a short but piquant chapter on the Quaker 
ballad of The King’s Missive gives the gist of the 
verbal war waged over that poem at the time of its 
publication in the first volume of the Memorial History 
of Boston. One chapter is devoted to a consideration 
of certain groups or clusters of poems, such as North- 
land Ballads, War Poems, Antislavery Poems, Chil- 
dren’s Poems, and Original Poems. Finally, in Appen- 
dix I., we have, for the first time, an exhaustive Whit- 
tier bibliography, and in Appendix II. a humorous 
picture of a Quaker meeting. ‘The volume is appro- 
priately bound in handsome Quaker drab, the plain- 
ness of which is relieved by just a touch of bright 
color in the gold-stamp of the titles. No living author 
has a firmer place in the hearts and homes of the 
most thoughtful and cultivated people the world over 
than John G. Whittier. But few writers, certainly no 
other poet, has so effectually pleaded the cause of the 
poor and oppressed, and none more richly deserves 
the honors the world so willingly gives.—/nfer- Ocean. 


COOPER. 


JAMES FENIMORE Cooper. By Thomas R. Lounsbury. 
American Men of Letters series. 16mo, pp. 306. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, 95 cents; by mail, 
$1.05. 

The writer of this narrative may with confidence 
submit his performance to comparison with any of 
the work done for the analogous collection entitled 
English Men of Letters, although the latter venture 
has employed many of the most discerning critics and 
accomplished literary craftsmen in Great Britain. 
He has evinced remarkable industry in collecting and 
uncommon dexterity in arranging his materials, and 
he gives proof of a sound and enlightened judgment 
in discussing his subject’s personal character and 
artistic merits. With such engaging and trustworthy 
presentation, a life of Cooper ought to find as many 
readers as a novel; for while there was much that 
was strange and exciting in his career, and something 
startling in the swift acquisition and almost unrivalled 
range of his literary reputation, this is actually the 
first attempt to furnish a biographical account and 
critical estimate of the man and the writer on any- 
thing like an adequate scale, and in a spirit at once 
discriminating and equitable. A large part of the 
matter contained in this volume has never before been 
given to the public in any form. Cooper himself in 
his last days laid a strict injunction on his family that 
no authorized memoir of him should be published, 
and the natural curiosity respecting the most widely 
known of American authors has heretofore been forced 
to content itself with the meagre sketches supplied by 
magazines and cyclopedias, whose details have not 
always been trustworthy. 

The first thing to bear in mind regarding the sub- 
ject of this biography, and it is one of which Professor 
Lounsbury has never allowed himself to lose sight, is 
the great and abiding fact of Cooper's popularity. They 
who insist upon looking in his work for what is not 
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there,—the specific charm of Balzac, or Thackeray, or 
George Eliot, or Hawthorne,—are too aptto forget that 
Cooper’s strongest compositions, the Leather Stocking 
Tales and the best of his sea stories, have successfully 
withstood two rigorous criteria of literary excellence, 
the test of polyglot translation and the test of time. 
Tried by these particular standards Cooper has but 
little to fear from comparison with Waiter Scott and 
Dickens, with the elder Dumas and George Sand. It 
is probable that to-day the Pathfinder and the Pilot 
obtain as many readers in as many different countries 
as Waverley and Ivanhoe, as Consuelo, and even as 
Monte Cristo and the Three Guardsmen. Itis, indeed, 
a truth familiar to all extensive travellers that the 
most attractive novels of Cooper have not only been 
translated into every European language, but are 
pored over and quoted in every corner of the civilized 
world by people who, perhaps, have not so much as 
heard the name of any other American author. Ad- 
mitting, therefore, that his books are novels of adven- 
ture, not of character, we cannot but recognize in him 
extraordinary aptitude for his special vocation, and 
acknowledge that few in the time-honored guild of 
tale weavers are likely to be longer remembered. 

Forest, ocean, and stream were the things for which 
Cooper really cared, and to him men and women 
were but relatively unimportant and sometimes incon- 
venient accessories. But, while recognizing the 
specific excellence of the novelist as the great land- 
scape painter of American literature, his biographer 
has fittingly added a word which Cooper himself would 
have regarded as the highest tribute that could be 
paid tohim. It is pointed out that the moral influence 
of his writings is always elevating and wholesome. 
There are no incitements to passion, no prurient sug- 
gestions. Narrow and prejudiced as his opinions 
were, the man hated whatever was mean and base in 
character. It is with beautiful things and noble things 
that his readers are won to sympathize. And finally, 
as regards the solidity of Cooper’s reputation—when 
we keep in view the popularity which his novels enjoy 
to this day in all civilized countries—we may say that 
he was justified in appealing, like Bacon, from the 
harsh judgment of some of his contemporaries and 
compatriots to the verdict of foreign nations and dis- 
tant times.—Mew York Sun. 


ELIZABETH PRENTISS. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ELIZABETH PRENTISS, 
author of Stepping Heavenward. 1I2mo, pp 
573- Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.75 ; by mail, 
$1.95. 

Mrs. Prentiss commended herself to a large circle at 

once by her attractive personal qualities, her literary 

talents, and, above all, by her tact and helpfulness in 
dealing with the sorrowing. To hundreds of the 
children of affliction she was a tender and whole- 
some comforter by her books, her letters and her 

personal ministrations. She spoke to such out of a 

long and paintul experience of sickness and trouble. 

To an affectionate, sensitive and reserved nature, to 

liberal culture and keen esthetic susceptibilities, she 

united much decision and force of will. The high 
religious purpose of her writings was wrought out in 

a fluent, lively and picturesque style, revealing close 

observation and careful study of character. Her 

books had a very extensive circulation, especially 
those which dealt with the practical trials of life and 
those which she wrote for children. The work which 
best represents her to the reading public is ‘‘ Stepping 
Heavenward,” of which more than 67,000 copies 
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were sold in the United States alone ; besides which 
it was reissued by several houses in England and 
was sold by tens of thousands in Canada, Australia 
and other parts of the British dominions, It was 
also translated into French and German, and passed 
through several editions in both languages. Five of 
her other books were republished in England, and 
three others translated into French. Over two 
hundred thousand bound volumes of her books have 
been sold in this country alone. 

The biographer has done his work with delicacy 
and skill, avoiding the dangers incident to his 
peculiar task, and displaying his good taste and judg- 
ment no less in his omissions than in what he has 
written. The background and setting of the story 
are worthy of praise no less than the biography itself. 
The truthful record of such a life could not but be 
laudatory, but it is free from fulsomeness. Her por- 
trait is drawn with a firm and skilful hand, and with 
such subtle touches as only affection and close 
intimacy could produce. The book will be read with 
pleasure and with deep emotion by the many to whom 
her memory is dear. 

It is issued by Randolph in peculiarly handsome 
style and with a fine steel portrait—Mew York Trib- 
une. 


MISS CRANE’S LECTURES. 


ART AND THE FORMATION OF TASTE. Six Lectures. 
By Lucy Crane. 12mo. Sold by John Wana- 
maker, $1.60; by mail, $1.75. 


Few subjects have become more hackneyed than this 


discussion of the Formation of Taste. ‘The topic has 
been dealt with in all its possible aspects, under all its 
possible conditions, and, in the main, carelessly and 
without understanding. It would be difficult to name 
a subject which requires a finer or more subtle treat- 
ment to make it worth treating of at all, yet hardly a 
writer on the fine arts but essays the task of analyzing 
taste and following it up with well-worn instructions 
for a proper cultivation of the artistic sense. Miss 
Crane announces her subject boldly, but wisely attacks 
it indirectly, and in so doing avoids the beaten track. 
She is neither common-place nor trite, but plain 
spoken; her arguments are straightforward and clear, 
and in that she applies common sense to the fine arts 
she does something unusual and noteworthy. The 
lectures are not remarkable, but they are the ripe 
expression of awoman who has hada natural aptitude 
for the understanding of art truths, and is skilledin 
expressing her views in a pleasant, simple, and direct 
style. They were delivered in London and suburban 
towns with some success, and a lecturing tour through 
the North of England early in the year was still 
unfinished when an attack of heart disease ended the 
busy life. 

Miss Crane was the daughter of the late Thomas 
Crane, of Chester, an artist of some repute in his day ; 
her brothers, Thomas and Walter Crane, are the well- 
known. illustrato.s. For this volume they have writ- 
ten a memoir of their sister, and have scattered here 
and there through the book a few cuts illustrating the 
text of the lectures. For Walter Crane's toy-books 
Miss Crane wrote the rhymes, and the work of select- 
ing the songs for the famous Baby's Opera and 
Bouquet was done by her. The last of her literary 
labors were th® admirable translations from the Ger- 
man of the Fairy Tales by the Brothers Grimm, which 
were published a few months ago.— Mew York Times. 





DR. MITCHELL'S POEMS. 


THE HILL oF STONES, and Other Poems. By S. 
Weir Mitchell. 16mo, pp. 98. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


The Hill of Stones is not so bare of beauty as its 
title, being a pleasantly-versified fairy-tale of the 
Tennysonian order. Nothing, however, in Dr. 
Mitchell's little volume of verse, pleases us so much 
as his Camp-Fire Lyrics, which are reprinted from 
Lippincott’s, where they originally appeared under 
a nom-de-guerre. In these briefly-worded, fantastic 
little poems, Dr. Mitchell has given some vivid 
glimpses of forest-scenery, accompanied by a vein 
of clever, intellectual, rather Heinesque sentiment. 
His verse has the true forest ring to our perception, 
although it does not pretend to be the work of a 
rustic or professed bard of nature, but is written from 
the point of view, which will probably be that of his 
readers, of a summer visitant glad of a holiday in 
the wildest nook attainable. Elk County and The 
Marsh appear to be stragglers from the camp-fire, 
and show the same characteristics. The free, swing- 
ing measure of Dr. Mitchell's metre is admirably in 
keeping with his subjects; but we question whether 
a poem composed in a sort of nine-syllable blank 
verse can be properly called a lyric.—Lippincott's 
Magazine. 


TUNIS. 

Tunis: The Landandthe People. By the Chevalier 
de Hesse-Wartegg. With 22illustrations. 12mo, 
pp. 302. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.25; by 
mail, $1.40. 


While the French consular agents were spinning the 
web that has bound the ancient Regency of Tunis to 
France, the Chevalier de Hesse-W artegyg was visiting 
the large Tunisian cities and making a wide circtit 
in the interior. Shortly after the French entry into 
Tunis he was enabled, therefore, to lay before his 
German countrymen a picturesque and valuable 
account of the land and the people whose acquisition, 
it was supposed, would help to allay French sensi- 
tiveness over the loss of Alsace and Lorraine. For 
good reasons, probably, the German edition of the 
clever volume made almost no allusion to the political 
history of the annexation. But in a paper contributed 
to this magazine for March, 1882, the Chevalier gave 
some interesting inside facts, from a German point of 
view, which showed that the French were inspired to 
make the move, and were supported in it, by Prince 
Bismarck. The work before us isa translation of the 
German edition, which contained several maps, that, 
unfortunately, are missing from the American book ; 
and while the latter is an accurate and interesting 
tran:lation, it is not always idiomatic, and does not 
do tull justice to the vivacity and charm of style of 
the original, Butthe reader will find abundant reward 
in the matter. 

The author was indefatigable in his search after 
characteristic scenes and information, and in record- 
ing incidents, to all of which he was greatly assisted 
by the cordial reception given him at court. His 
book is a curious picture of astate which has brought 
down to us something most nearly approaching the 
traditions and customs of the Middle Ages and the 
best feature of which is seen in the admirable chapter 
on the Bey’s court of justice, where the ruler presides 
in person and gives to each man his due in patriarchal 
fashion. Another aspect is shown in the corruption, 
lawlessness, and ignorance of the governing class, 
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the beggarly condition of the army and navy, the 
wretched poverty of the people, and the wasted 
resources of the country. Rapid improvement is 
expected to follow the execution of the plans of the 
French, and the present Bey, Sidi Ali, though he is 
probably of little consequence in the government, is 
reported to be awake to the advantages of modern 
ideas. We iearn fromthe book that Tunis has several 
good sea-ports, or ports that could be made good, 
while Algiers and Tripoli are poorly off in this 
respect. Sfax, at the time of the French bombardment, 
was the most prosperous sea-port in the Regency; 
and Kerwan, the holy city of the interior, where the 
beard of the Prophet is entombed, is the only Tunisian 
town that makes any pretension to cleanliness and 
the other municipal virtues ; it is the seat of Moham- 
medan learning, where most of the written copies ot 
the Koran are made. The only notable school in 
Tunis is the College Sadiki at the capital, which is 
modeled after a European gymnasium, is conducted 
principally by foreign professcrs and is crowded with 
students. A fair acquaintance with the Koran, which 
is taught to classes of boysat the mosques, is generally 
regarded in Tunis asa liberal education. Women 
have much less freedom than in Constantinople or 
Cairo, and only a small proportion of the better class 
of women can read or write. The chapters on the 
provinces are instructive reading, and represent the 
country to be parched and sterile, producing little 
more than is required by the native population. 
Water is scarce and the scarcity is attributed to the 
destruction of the forests which several centuries ago 
covered the mountains. It is now hard to realize 
that the dry and withered Tunis of to-day was once 
the fertile Africa of the Romans.— The Century. 


OLE BULL. 


OLE Butt. A Memoir. By Sara C. Bull. 8vo, 
pp. 417. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.90; by 
mail, $2.10. 


This simple, straightforward, sensible and sympa- 
thetic biography of the famous violinist, from the pen 
of his widow, is what such a domestic memorial ought 
to be—a sketch of the personal history of the man, 
rather than an attempt to analyze the qualities of his 
art or to define his place in the history of music. 
Although it is entirely free from any deliberate effort 
at character-painting, it affords us an attractive 
picture of one who had a remarkable gift of winning 
admiration and affection, and who numbered among 
his friends scores of the illustrious whose regard is 
justly looked upon as a stamp of nobility. Posterity 
will not place Ole Bull among the great masters ; 
but there was a strong and deeply interesting indi- 
viduality in his art, and he possessed, moreover, a 
certain individual charm which reminds us of the 
fascination exercised by Mendelssohn and Mozart. 
Mrs. Bull’s memoir dispels some of the fictions 
which have been current in all the published biog- 
raphies of the violinist. It is not true that he killed 
a fellow-student ina duel. It is not true that, despair- 
ing and destitute in Paris, he threw himself into the 
Seine and was fished out to be befriended by a rich 
lady, who saw in him aresemblance to her dead son. 
Perhaps it will be thought that the Ole Bull legend 
has been embroidered with some new marvels to 
compensate for the banished illusions. We find it 
difficult to believe, as firmly as the artist apparently 
did, in the poisoning of his tea by an American 
debtor, or the diabolical attempt of a young Jesuit to 
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hug him to death, or the large collection of bowie 
knives presented to him by admiring ruffians whom 
he had thrashed when they tried to kill him, or the 
mysterious adventure with Vidocq, who saved him 
from starvation by revealing the color destined to 
win at a certain hour on a certain gaming table. 
But it must be confessed that these stories add to 
the vivacity of the narrative, and they are: not im- 
possible. 

The style of Ole Bull was the natural product of 
an eccentric disposition and a highly irregular edu- 
cation. His temperament was impulsive and at the 
same time dreamy. Hewas peppery and excessively 
amiabie, earnest and very chi ingeable, ardent and 
not a little sentimental. He had the fac e, the smile, 
the bearing and the manners of a kirdly and courtly 
gentleman, and among people of general culture 
and refinement he found his 
but this memoir abounds with anecdotes of his rug- 
ged, not to say rude independence, and it was with 
reason that Jules Janin called him ‘‘my sav- 
age."’ With some reason; and yet no better picture 
of him was ever painted than Longfellow’s famous 
sketch in the Tales of the Wayside Inn: 


some 


Last the Musician, as he stood 


Illumined by that fire of wood ; 
Fair-haired, blue-eyed, his aspect blithe, 
His figure tall and straight and lithe, 
And every feature of his face 

Revealing his Norwegian race ; 

A radiance, streaming from within, 
Around his eyes and forehead beamed ; 
Che angel with the violin, 

Painted by Raphael, he seemed 


The mood in which he oftenest presented himself 
was one of sentimental and wandering revery, and 
although his power of execution and his incompar- 
able beauty of tone were as marvellous as ever, the 
prevailing spirit of his music was gentle and sooth- 
ing. This is only what was to be expected, when we 
bear in mind what has been said of the source of 
his inspiration, and it was quite in keeping with the 
modification of his tastes that as he grew older the 
love for his Norwegian home becamemore and more 
a tender and absorbing passion. Joseph Joachim is 
credited with the remark that “ faults in Ole Bull's 
playing are more noticeable as he advances in age, 
but no artist in our time has possessed Ole Bull's 
poetic power; no one has ever surpassed his playing 
of the adagio. I think all his cultivated auditors will 
say the same.” This is high praise from a high 
authority. But the rank which it assigns to the 
violinist by no means the highest. Ole Bull's 
creative power was slight. His compositions have 
little intrinsic value, and on the occasions—for- 
tunately not too frequent—when he essayed the 
interpretation of great classical master-works, he 
showed neither intellectual grasp nor even very 
ardent feeling. At such times he rose to the level of 
the music before him only in fragmentary passages, 
and of course he failed to lift up his audience. The 
really great artist is inspired by great themes; Ole 
Bull was only inspired by romantic ones.—Mew York 
Trtbune. 
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Fourth, eleventh, ninth, and sixth, 

Thirty days to each affix ; 

Every other thirty-one, 

Except the second month alone. 
—Common in Chester County, Pennsylvania, 


Friends. 


among 


most fervid friends ; 
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BIBLIOTHECA THEOLOGICA., 


BIBLIOTHECA THEOLOGICA. A Select and Classified 
Bibliography of Theology and General Religious 
Literature. By John F. Hurst, LL.D. Small 
8vo, pp. 417. Sold by John Wanamaker, $2.35; 
by mail, $2.55. 

The aim of this work is to give a classified list, with 

indexes by authors and subjects, of all important 

works on theology and religion, accessible to British 
and American readers. The scheme includes works 
in exegesis, history, doctrine, and the religious life in 
all its branches. The scheme is very comprehe nsive, 
and is well covered by the bibliography, which fills 
375 octavo pages, and comprises, roughly speaking, 
about 5,000 titles. The classification is thorough and 
exact, and the indexes enable the consulter toturn at 
once to any book or to any part of the field. A pretty 
careful examination of the work satisfies us of its general 
adequacy, accuracy and trustworthiness. There are few 
entries of works of later date than 1880 or 1881, so 
that the newest publications, some of them of the first 
importance, will be missed. There are some 
omissions which are doubtless oversights, and there 
are occasional repetitions, which are merely careless- 

There are misspellings of proper names. But 

these faults are exceptions. It is a well-arranged and 

well-executed bibliography, representing a_ large 
amount of labor, and fairly indispensable in every 
library and to every student of religious literature. 

The reader should understand that titles only are 

given; it is not in any sense a descriptive or criti- 

cal bibliography. It is simply an extended cata- 
logue of theological and religious books in the Eng- 
lish language, arranged acc ording to an elaborate and 
minute system of classification. —7he Literary 
World. 
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MOLLETT’S ART DICTIONARY. 


OF WORDS USED IN 
By J. W. MOLtetr, 
Sold by John Wana- 
$4.75. 


AN ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY 
ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
B.A. Small 8vo, pp. 
maker, $4.50; by mail, 


In the growing love of art which now seems to per- 


vade all classes, Mr. Mollett’s dictionary will be found 
a most convenient book of reference. There is no 
subject which in its various departments requires the 
use of so many technical terms and phrases, and it 
may almost be said to have a language of its own. 
We are glad to welcome this work, and we believe 
it will supply agrowing want. It was begun upon the 
basis of M. Ernest Bosc’s dictionary, but is sub- 
stantially new. Its definitions have been drawn 
from the most correct and recent sources, many of 
which are named in the preface for the benefit of those 
who may wish to consult them. It embraces nearly 
every branch of art, among which may be named 
architecture, arms, bronzes, Christian art, color, cos- 
tume, decoration, lace, personal ornaments, pottery, 
painting, sculpture, etc. The definitions are greatly 
assisted by about 700 engravings, which represent the 
meaning of the words to the eye. To all the other 
words defined are added a few Indian, Chinese and 
Jape inese terms, which have come into use within the 
last few years, and may almost be said to be Angli- 
cized. The work is handsomely bound and printed, 
the engravings are good, and the definitions will be 
found generally reliable.— The Churchman. 
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A NOVEL OF NEW YORK. 

THE HOovuSE OF A MERCHANT PRINCE. By William 
Henry Bishop, author of Detmold. 12mo, pp. 
420. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.15; by mail, 
$1.27. 

This new novel by William Bishop is intensely local 
and thoroughly entertaining. It contains .spirited 
descriptions of the remarkable features of the me- 
tropolis, and representative persons from the upper 
strata of its society are sketched with a firm, unrelent- 
ing hand. There is the merchant prince, Rodman 
Harvey, an upright, unsympathetic business man, 
who has climbed from the foot of the ladder, and whose 
two ambitions are to go to Congress and to founda 
family ; Angela Harvey, his daughter, the belle of her 
circle, a handsome, stylish, thoroughgoing girl, with 
a preponderance of brain over heart and worldly 
wisdom over either; Kingbolt, a young man about 
town, whose pleasant occupation it is to spend a vast 
inheritance, and his friend Sprowle, who represents 
the oldest family and is a harmless young noodle. 
Between these two stools slip Angela’s prospects of 
matrimony. There is the Southern adventurer who 
presides over a life insurance company ; a witty little 
old woman of the world who has musicals at her 
house ; literary people, club men, and so on to the 
end of the chapter of familiar people whose portraits 
are painted with vigorous, lifelike touches. In and 
out through this maze of hard, matter-of-fact people 
moves the pretty, romantic little Vassar girl, Ottilie 
Harvey, Rodman Harvey's niece, and always very 
near her Bainbridge, her uncle’s impecunious young 
lawyer, whose venture ‘‘ on the street’’ was not a suc- 
cess. With these two as principals the old, old story 
is charmingly retold. A notably picturesque bit of 
description is that of the walk down Fifth Avenue on 
Easter Sunday. The sun shines brightly on the well- 
dressed multitudes pouring out from the different 
places of worship. As the stream flows down past 
the newly built house of the merchant prince we are 
allowed a passing glance at it. Here and there a 
person is photographed ; the belle and her attendant 
swains and ancient beau, a foreign count, and finally, 
as a foil to all this brightness, a tramp crosses the 
street, looking like some strange animal among these 
favorites of fortune.— Mew York Herald. 


ICE-CREAM AND CAKES. 
IcE-CREAM AND CAKES. A new collection of stand- 
ard, fresh and original receipts for household 
and commercial use. By An American. 12mo, 
pp- 384. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.15; by 
mail, $1.27. 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have just published 
a very useful volume, which is certain to meet with 
its deserts wherever it is studied. It is the production 
of a writer who proudly styles himself An American 
(Romanus sum), and who devotes his energies to an 
exhaustive consideration of Ice-Cream and Cakes, 
concerning which dinner delicacies he discourses 
briefly, and towards the creation of which he contrib- 
utes a new collection of standard, fresh and original 
receipts for household and commercial use, which he 
states are the results of the experience of twenty years 
in the United States and Europe—the bright, con- 
summate flower of his genius as a compounder of 
confections. An idea of the thoroughness with which 
he has performed this labor of love, may be gathered 
from the fact that (beginning at the beginning, ad ovo, 
so to speak), he gives twenty-four receipts for the 
flavors of ice-creams, twelve receipts for fruit jellies, 


twenty receipts for Neapolitan cream, thirty-six for 
Philadelphia ice-creams, fourteen for frozen fruits, and, 
commencing with Angel Cake and terminating with 
White Mountain Cake, nearly three hundred receipts 
for cake in the concrete, spiritualized avatars of flour, 
sugar, eggs, fruits, nuts, seeds, and so on, reminiscent 
of the dainty white hands by which they are moulded 
into terrestrial being ; the whole suggesting the appe- 
tizing exclamation of the famous Yorkshire school- 
master: ‘ Here's richness."—Maz/ and Express. 


THE FOUR MONTHS’ VOYAGE OF A 
PHILADELPHIAN. 


A LANDLUBBER’S LOG OF HIS VOYAGE AROUND THE 
Horn. By Morton MacMichael, 3d. 12mo, 
pp. 150. Sold by John Wanamaker, 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents. 

This is a common-sense, although rose-colored, 

account of a rather monotonous trip from Philadel- 

phia to San Francisco in the good old ship Pac/olus. 

As the mere record of # sea-voyage, we have not seen 

so interesting a narrative since Two Years Before the 

Mast, from which, by the way, the author seems to 

have borrowed the best portions of his descriptions of 

lite aboard ship. After leaving the Capes, the land- 
lubber wasted no time in gazing on “the rapidly- 

receding shore,"” but immediately succumbed to a 

severe attack of sea-sickness, that soon convinced 

him of the truth of the Japanese proverb which says 
that ‘ta sea-voyage is an inch of hell.’’ This state 
of mind lasted but a few days, and for the remainder 
of the voyage he saw only the bright side of life. Off 
the Rio de la Plata he encountered a gale of wind, 
in speaking of which he makes the accustomed 
remark that ‘‘ both the captain and mate say they 
never went through so terrible a night before.”’ He 
relates, however, many curious things from his own 
observation—as, for instance, that shark-steak tastes 
like a quinine pill, while broiled flying fish is both 
delicate and well-flavored ; and that in sea-slang an 

English vessel is a “ Lime-Juicer."" The /actolus 

was well commanded, although the “ mate concluded 

to give Mr. Charley [a sailor] a licking” for pouring 
turpentine over the little tom-cat, and the ‘‘second 
mate indulged in a row witha sailor,”’ and, later on, 

‘let poor, innocent Hans have a rap on the jaw.” 

The book is too long for the reader's entertainment. 

The author often repeats himself, and his style is not 

good. Nevertheless, Mr. MacMichael gives one a 

great desire to take a cruise.—W. Y. Evening Pos/. 


BARRINGTON'S FATE. 


BARRINGTON'S FATE. No Name Novels. Third 
Series. Volume III., 16mo, pp. 414. Sold by 
John Wanamaker, 75 cents ; by mail, 85 cents. 


CHAPTER I. 
Who ever loved, that loved not at first sight ? 
SHAKESPEARE, 
He never saw, never before to-day, 
What was able to take his breath away,— 
A face to lose youth for, to occupy age 
With the dream of, meet death with. 
R. BrowninG. 
“Tf ever I marry, that shall be the woman.” 

Such was the energetic exclamation which suddenly 
met the ears of a young man, who had for two hours 
been lying on a sofa reading Browning’s Dramatis 
Persone in perfect contentment of body and mind. 
He looked up, feeling rather cross at the interruption. 
He saw his friend, Lewis Barrington, who, a couple 
of hours before, had conjured him for heaven's sake 
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to hold his tongue and leave him 1n peace, or a cer- 
tain most promising article would assuredly not be 
finished in time for that week's Spectator; he saw 
him standing by the open window, eagerly looking 
through the sheltering screen of a white muslin cur- 
tain at something which was taking place outside. 

“Do come and look at her, Frank,”’ again cried 
Barrington, 

‘* What is it?"’ inquired Frank rather impatiently. 
Frank Davenport had come to talk to Barrington 
about a magazine novel of his which he was illus- 
trating, but Barrington had been too busy to pay any 
attention to him; so the ill-used artist had taken a 
book instead, and for some time had been in a state 
of perfect sympathy with his poet, and did not want 
to be forced back to common life, if Barrington Aad 
got his article written, or perhaps succeeded rather 
better with it than he expected. 

‘*Do come and look at her,’”’ again cried Barring- 
ton, 

Frank Davenport, on the sofa, pretended not to 
hear. The other persisted. ‘I won’t,”’ said Daven- 
port firmly. ‘‘ You say that you are going to marry 
her, so why should I disturb myself now? I shall 
have opportunities without end of seeing her when 
you do.” 

“You have no idea how much in earnest I am,’ 
returned Barrington. ‘I have seen many a beauti- 
ful girl in my time, but none worthy of being men- 
tioned in the same breath with this one.”’ 

Somewhat moved by this, the reluctant youth 
scrambled to his feet, went to the window, and, side 
by side with his friend took his station behind the 
curtain, which enabled them to pursue their espconage 
undetected. 

Barrington’s rooms were in a dull street in West- 
minster, a short street of dingy-looking red_ brick 
houses, some divided into offices, others occupied by 
persons of a certain position and wealth. Daven- 
port had looked out of that window a thousand times, 
but had never seen anything to tempt him to look 
twice. To-day it was different. Standing on the 
steps of the house immediately opposite, was a girl of 
eighteen or nineteen. ‘The sun was shining down on 
her, yet she stood unbonneted and undaunted in the 
full blaze of its splendor. It sparkled amongst her 
soft, golden hair, which was drawn carelessly back in 
wavy masses from a very white forehead. It height- 
ened the warm color in her cheeks, already perhaps 
somewhat heightened by the boldness of her under- 
taking; not that she showed any nervousness or 
haste ; on the contrary, she stood there in absolute 
confidence that whatever she did would be found 
right, and her eyes showed no alarm but were brim- 
ming over with health, happiness, and perfect security 
in these and all other good gifts being hers forever. 
Her nose was straight and well formed, with a slight 
arch in it, which betokened strength of will ; her mouth 
and teeth were lovely, but almost the prettiest part of 
her face was her chin, which was finely modelled, 
and showed the two dimples which are said to be 
beauty's last perfecting touches. There she stood on 
the cold gray steps, innocently unconscious that she 
was flying in the face of the established proprieties of 
life, and so thoroughly absorbed in the pleasure of 
what she was doing that no other thought could find 
place in her mind. Davenport was a figure painter, 
and quick to see every detail which made up the pic- 
ture before him. Nothing escaped his eye, from the 
texture of her dress, which he did not like, to the pale 
pink coral necklace she wore round her throat, and 
the old-fashioned silver buckle which fastened her 


belt. * * * 
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THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY, 


THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY IN 1864. By George E. 
Pond, associate editor of the Army and Navy 
Journal. Campaigns of the Civil War, Vol. 
XI. 12mo, pp. 287. Sold by John Wanamaker, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


CHAPTER I. 


The mountain region of Virginia, from the beginning 
of the war, held a close military relation to the broad 
plain that stretches from the foot of the Blue Ridge 
to the sea, and it eventually became the theatre of a 
series of campaigns at once picturesque and decisive. 
The State was like a vast fortress or intrenched camp, 
thrown out abovethe line of the other ten Confederate 
commonwealths to guard their capital. Its parallel 
rivers, flowing to the Atlantic, were water-barriers 
against attack from the north, while upreared to 
shield its western front were the rampart ridges of its 
highland domain. The valleys between these ridges 
furnished well-sheltered avenues for invading North- 
ern territory. 

Of these avenues the most commanding was the 
Valley of Virginia, called also, from the chief river 
that drains it, the Valley of the Shenandoah. Its 
eastern wall is the lofty Blue Ridge; its western, the 
North Mountains, a part of the main chain of the 
Alleghanies. Since its course is southwesterly, a 
Confederate army moving northward through it would 
at the same time draw nearer Washington, whereas 
a Union advance southward would diverge from the 
straight course to Richmond. The Potomac running 
at right angles to the line of the Ridge, a Confederate 


force crossing this border stream at the mouth of the 
Valley, as at Williamsport, would already be sixty 


miles north or in rear of Washington. State lines 
there are not determined by the highland configura- 
tion—what is known in Virginia as the Valley of the 
Shenandoah continues unbroken north of the Poto- 
mac, taking there the name of Cumberland Valley, 
while its protecting wall is also prolonged with a 
simple change of appellation from Blue Ridge to 
South Mountain; and one day’s march through the 
Cumberland Valley would carry a body of Confeder- 
ate horsemen among the peaceful farm lands of 
Pennsylvania. 

Beautiful to look upon, and so fertile that it was 
styled the granary of Virginia, rich in its well-filled 
barns, its cattle, its busy mills, the Valley furnished 
from its abundant crops much of the subsistence of 
Lee’s army. When Confederate forces occupied it, 
their horses fattened on its forage, and in quitting it 
to invade the North, the commissaries filled their 
wagons from its storehouses and farms. While a few 
of the people of the lower Valley shared the senti- 
ments of loyalty which animated West Virginia, the 
inhabitants as a whole became bitterly hostile to the 
Union. There was, however, a large populat on of 
Dunkards, with whom non-resistance was an article 
of religious faith, and who were accordingly exempt 
from conscription on payment of a specified sum, 
even when the Confederate need of troops was sore. 
These became, in time, of hardly less military value 
than an equal number of combatants, for they raised 
the crops on which the Confederate armies depended 
for sustenance, and often, also, cared for the families 
of absent soldiers. At last their whirring mills and 
golden wheat-fields ceased to be at the service of the 
South; for the Valley felt the fury of war, and its 
fatal wealth of resources was laid waste. 

Looking at the Shenandoah Valley in history, we 
observe that it was the scene of constant Confederate 
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manceuvring, whether on a large scale, under Jack- 
son, Ewell, and Early, or on a smaller one, under 
Ashby, Mosby, Imboden, and Gilmor. From the first 
it was a tempting field for the strategists of both 
armies. The initial campaign of the war turned on 
the use made of the Valley by the forces which 
General J. E. Johnston posted at its outlet under the 
name of The Army of the Shenandoah. There, 
too, Jackson began the campaign of 1862 by sustain- 
ing a check from Shields, for which he fully indem- 
nified himself when, a few months later, he fell upon 
Shields at Fort Republic, defeated Fremont at Cross 
Keys, captured the garrison of Front Royal, drove 
Banks across the Potomac, and, by alarming Wash- 
ington, broke up the impending junction of McDowell 
and McClellan, and the threatened capture of Rich- 
mond. It was from the Valley that Jackson, repeat- 
ing on a bolder circuit the Manassas device of 1861, 
hurried to turn the Union right on the Peninsula, 
Lee found in the Valley a line of communications 
for his Maryland campaign, and captured at Harper’s 
Ferry 11,000 men, seventy-three guns, and thirteen 
thousand small arms; there, too, he sought rest and 
refreshment on retreating fromthe Antietam. The 
Valley was Lee’s route of invasion after defeating 
Hooker at Chancellorsville; Ewell, entering it at 
Chester Gap, took several thousand men and a score 
or more of guns from Milroy ; and thither again Lee 
fell back after Gettysburg, pitching his camps along 
the Opequon. 

These events, described in preceding volumes of 
the present series, show that, though subordinate to 
the main scene of operations east of the Blue Ridge, 
the Valley of Virginia had always playedan important 
It had yielded so many 


part in the drama of the war. 

captures of Union garrisons and so many disasters in 

the field, as to be called the Valley of Humiliation ; 

and not until it was wrested from Confederate control 

did the problem of the Richmond campaign find a 
* 


successful solution. * * 


NOTES. 

The Critic is now issued weekly. 

Our Continent has become The Continent. 

Ein Wort is the title of Georg Ebers’ new romance. 

Anthony Trollope is said to have left several unpub- 
lished novels. 

Barrington’s Fate, by ?, is the last volume of the 
No Name series. 

The March Century will have as frontispiece a por- 
trait of Gambetta. 

Mr. Crawford, author of Mr. Isaacs, is a nephew of 
Julia Ward Howe. 

The Sower is a new Phiiadelphia semi-monthly, 
published by the Unitarians. 

Mrs, Maggie Argel is the real name of the popular 
writer known by the title Tne Duchess. 

A fourth volume of Mr. Froude’s Short Studies on 
Great Subjects has just been published. 

A new edition of the illustrated hymns and poems 
known as the Golden Floral is now ready. 

A new edition of Frances Ridley Havergal’s poems 
of larger size and higher price is in preparation. 

General Lew Wallace, the author of The Fair God 
and Ben Hur, is writing a new story, not historical. 
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The first volume of Richard Grant White's three- 
volume edition of Shakspere will be published in 
February. 

The new Riverside edition of Hawthorne's Works 
will be completed in twelve volumes. The print is 
large, the paper excellent, the binding plain; it is 
unquestionably the most desirable edition of Haw- 
thorne. Two volumes, Mosses from an Old Manse 
and Twice-Told Tales, are ready. 

The twelve volumes originally contemplated for 
The Campaigns of the Civil War series are to be sup- 
plemented by a volume of statistics. Eleven vol- 
umes are now ready. These histories have had a 
remarkable popularity, especially among soldiers. 
Excepting, perhaps, the yet unfinished history by the 
Comte de Paris, nothing has been written that gives so 
reliable a record of the military history of the great 
conflict. 


NEW BOOKS. 


and their prices at John Wanamaker’s. 


FICTION. 


SiAGNHILD. Bjornson  Bjornstjerne. 
cents ; by mail, 85 cents. 

LorNA Doone. R. D. Blackmore. New 
8vo, paper, 20 cents ; by mail, 25 cents. 

STRUGGLE FOR A RING. Bertha M. Clay. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.12. 

THE MObDERN HaGar. C. M. 
12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.75. 

In SANCHO PAnza's Pit. B.S. Cunningham. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

QuINnTus CLAuDIUS. Ernst Eckstein. 2 volumes, 
16mo, paper, 80 cents ; by mail, go cents. 

LITTLE SISTER. No Name Series. 16mo, 75 cents ; 
by mail, 85 cents. 

TWICE-TOLD TALES. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
side edition. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE. Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. Riverside edition. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.65. 

BARRINGTON'S FATE. No Name series. 
75 cents ; by mail, 85 cents. 

THE COLONEL’S DAUGHTER. Captain Charles King, 
U.S.A. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

PorTIA. By the author of Molly Bawn, Phyllis, etc. 
16mo, paper, 25 cents; cloth, 95 cents. 


16mo, 75 


edition. 
I2mo, 
volumes. 


Clay. 2 


12mo, 


River- 


16mo, 


BIOGRAPHY. 
A Stupy OF MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
12mo, $1.75 ; by mail, $1.go0. 
EXPERIENCES OF A BARRISTER’S LIFE, 
tion. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 
LIFE OF CROMWELL. Paxton Hood. 
22 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


Grace A. Oliver. 


edi- 


New 


12mo, paper, 


HISTORY. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED States. George Ban- 
croft. New edition, revised. 8vo, Volume lI., 
$1.90; by mail, $2.10. 
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ARMSTRONG'S PRIMER OF U. S. History. New 


edition. 18mo, 45 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF History. Francois Lenormant. 
12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.10. 
THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY IN 1864. George E. 
Pond. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


GESTA CHRISTI, OR, A History OF HUMANE 
PROGRESS UNDER CHRISTIANITY. C. L. Brace. 
Small 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.10. 

BIBLIOTHECA THEOLOGICA. A Bibliography of The- 
ology and General Religious Literature. John F. 
Hurst, D. D. Small 8vo, $2.35 ; by mail, $2.55. 

COMPLETE CONCORDANCE TO THE REVISED VERSION 
OF THE New TESTAMENT. John Alexander 
Thoms. Small 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.10. 

EARLY DAys OF CHRISTIANITY. F. W. Farrar. New 
edition. 12mo, paper, 30 cents ; cloth, 60 cents. 

THE MARRIAGE IN CANA. Rev. Hugh Macmillan. 
12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.32. 

POETRY. 

SELECTIONS FROM BROWNING. 
12mo. 

AGAMEMNXON, LA SAISIAZ AND DRAMATIC IDYLS. 
Robert Browning. 16mo, $1.15; by mail, $1.27. 

POEMS OF THE HOUSEHOLD. Margaret E. Sangster. 
12mo, $1.15; by mail, $1.27. 

ART. 

History OF ART IN ANCIENT EGyPT. 
rot and C. Chipioz. 
tions. 


Edward T. Mason. 


Georges Per- 

Two volumes, 600 illustra- 

8vo, $11.50; by mail, $12.25. 

TALKS ON ART. Second series. William M. Hunt. 
16mo, go cents ; by mail, $1.00. 

DICTIONARY OF ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. J. W. 
Mollet. Large 12mo, $4.50; by mail, $4.75. 
LECTURES ON ART AND THE FORMATION OF TASTE. 

Lucy Crane. 12mo, $1.60; by mail, $1.75. 
QUOTATIONS. 
FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 
tion. 
SHORT SAYINGS OF GREAT MEN. 
8vo, $2.35; by’ mail, $2.55. 
COOKERY. 
IcE-CREAM AND CAKES. 
$1.15; by mail, $1.27. 
Book OF Forty PUDDINGS. Susan .Anna Brown. 
Oblong 18mo, 35 cents ; by mail, 40 cents, 


CLASS BOOK OF THE PHILADELPHIA COOKING SCHOOL. 
S. T. Rorer, 16mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
23 cents. 


J. R. Bartlett. Eighth edi- 


S.A. Bent. Small 


By an American. 1I2mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL H. Heine. 
by mail, $1.32. 

SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCES OF 
George W. Romanes. 
45 cents. 

WHIST; OR, BUMBLEPUPPY. 
cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

A HomME IN Fiji. C. F. Gordon Cummings. 
edition. 12mo, 95 cents ; by mail, $1.07. 
BaBy’s JOURNAL. 5S. Alice Bray. 

18mo, $1.40; by mail, $1.55. 


I2mo, $1.20; 


ORGANIC EVOLUTION. 
12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 


Pembridge. 16mo, 40 
New 


THE Oblong 
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SEASIDE LIBRARY. 


1480. THE WEDDING MARCH, Bjérnstjerne Bjérn- 
son. g cents; by mail, Io cents. 

1481. THE FERRY-BOAT (Le Bac). F. Du Boisgobey, 
18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 
1482. LEr NOTHING You DIsMaAy. 
g cents ; by mail, Io cents. 
1483. REMINISCENCES OF COURT AND DIPLOMATIC 
LIFE UNDER QUEEN VICTORIA. Georgiana, Bar- 
oness Bloomfield. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1484. By DAY AND NiGut. R. E. Francillon.'9g cents; 
by mail, Io cents. 

1485. THE IMPROVISATORE; OR, LIFE IN ITALY. 
From the Danish of Hans Christian Andersen. 
18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1846. PHINEAS RepDux. First half. Anthony Trol- 
lope. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1486. PHINEAS REDUX. Secondhalf. Anthony Trol- 
lope. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1487. THE HUMBLING OF THE MEMBLINGS. 
Besant.’ g cents; by mail, Io cents. 
1488. THE PRINCESS AND CURDIE. George Mac- 

Donald. g cents; by mail, Io cents. 

1489. CHARLES VAVASSEUR. First half. J. F. Smith, 
18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

1489. CHARLES VAVASSEUR. Second 
Smith. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1490. HENRI DE LA Tour. Sequel to Charles Vavas- 
seur. J. F. Smith. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1491. IN THE CAMARGUE. Emily Bowles. 
by mail, Io cents. 

1492. THE MONKS OF THELEMA. 
18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

1493. JANET’S HOME. 
mail, 20 cents. 

1494. THE VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON. 
lope. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1495. WHAT WILL THE WORLD Say? 
bon. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1496. THE DALTONS; OR, THREE ROADS IN LIFE, 
First half. Charles Lever. 18 cents; by mail, 
20 cents. 

1496. THE DALTONS; OR, THREE ROADS IN LIFE. 
Second half. Charles Lever. 18cents; by mail, 
20 cents. 

1497. MRS. RAVEN’S TEMPTATION. 
Dr. Hardy’s Marriage. 
cents. 

1498. WEIGHED AND WANTING. 
18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

1499. VALENTINE STRANGE. David Christie Murray. 
18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. . 

1500. QUATRE Bras: A STORY OF I81I5. 
Pask; 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1501. VALENTINA. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1502. THE AUSTRALIAN AUNT. Mrs. Alexander. 9 
cents; by mail, 10 cents. 

1503. THE GOLDEN SHAFT. 
cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1504. NoBpopy’s NEIGHBOR. 
by mail, 10 cents. 

1505. "['WIXT SHADE AND SHINE. By the author of 
Margaret Dunbar. 18 cents; by mail, 2ocents. 


1506, Love ME FOREVER. Robert Buchanan. 9 
cents ; by mail, ro cents. 


Walter Besant. 


Walter 


half. J. F. 


9 cents; 
Besant and Rice. 
Annie Keary. 18 cents; by 
Anthony Trol- 


Charles Gib- 


By the author of 
18 cents; by mail, 20 


George MacDonald, 


Arthur T. 


Charles Gibbon. 18 


L. T. Meade. g cents; 
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The New Wellesley School, 
Philadelphia, 


A Family and Day School for Girls, 


1507. TILBURY NOGO; OR, PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 
AN UNSUCCESSFUL MAN. G. J. Whyte-Melville. 
18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1508. Mr. WooseEy’s GREAT TROUBLE. F. W. Rob- 
inson. g cents; by mail, ,1o cents. 

1509. WHICH WINS, LovEOR Money? By the author 
of Whitefriars. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
1510. WITCH STorIES. Collected by E. Lynn Linton. 

18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

1511. Nor1iF I Know It, by Anthony Trollope ; and 
JOHNNY'S CHRISTMAS, by B. L. Farjeon, 9 cents; 
by mail, 1ocents. 

1512. OLD GARTH: A Story OF SicrLy. Professor 
James De Mille. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1513. Quirs AT Last: AN ACCOUNT IN SEVEN ITEMS. 
R. E. Francillon. g cents; by mail, ro cents. 

1514. THE HIDDEN MILLION, Paul Meritt. 9 cents; 
by mail, ro cents. 

1515. HERMAN. E. Werner. Translated by Mary 
Stuart Smith. g cents; by mail, Io cents. 

1516. Kir: A Memory. James Payn. 18 cents; 
by mail, 20 cents. 

15317 GABRIELLE DE BOURDAINE. Mrs. John Kent 
Spender. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1518. PoRTIA; OR, By PAssIoNS ROCKED. The 
Duchess. 18 cepts; by mail, 20 cents. 

1519. ROBINSONS’ SCHOOL. Jules Verne. 9 cents; 
by mail, Io cents. 

1520. LITTLE ST. JuDE. Earnest Bell. g cents; by 
mail, 10 cents. 

1521. StRicrLy TieED Up. A. J. B. Beresford Hope, 
M.P. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1522. THE HOUSE OF PENARVAN. Jules Sandeau. 9g 
cents; by mail, Io cents. 

1523. Five HUNDRED PounDs’ REWARD. By a Bar- 
rister. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1524. CARLYON’S YEAR. James Payn. g cents; by 
mail, Io cents. 

1525. NOSURRENDER. From the German of E. Wer- 
ner, by Christina Tyrrell. 18 cents; by mail, 20 
cents. 

1526. THE STGNEMASON OF SaInT Pornt. Alphonse 
De Lamartine. g cents; by mail, 10 cents. 
1527- HER Opject IN LiFe. Edward Garrett. 18 

cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

1528. THE BLACK HILLS, AND AMERICAN WONDER- 
LAND. H. N. Maguire. 9 cents; by mail, rocents. 

1529. A STRANGE Story. Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 18 
cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1530. THE BRANDRETHS: A NovEL. A. J. B. Beres- 
ford Hope, M. P. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1531. Mrs. LORIMER: A SKETCH IN BLACK AND 
WHITE. Lucas Malet. 18 cents; by mail, 20 
cents. 

FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 

289. GABRIELLE DE BOURDAINE. Mrs. John K. 
Spender. 15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 

. DUKESBOROUGH TALES. Richard Malcolm John- 
ston. 20 cents; by mail, 23 cents. 

. GEORGE VANBRUGH’S MISTAKE. H. Baden 
Pritchard. 15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 

My ConnauGut Cousins. By the Author of 
The Queen of Connaught. 12 cents; by mail, 
14-cents. 

. CHARACTER READINGS FROM GEORGE ELIOT. 
Selected and arranged by Nathan Sheppard. 
20 cents; by mail, 23 cents. 


was opened September 27, 1882, and has had a year of most gratifying 
success 

The instruction is entirely under the charge of ladies from Wellesley 
College, selected by the College Faculty. Everything possible is done 
to secure the health, comfort and happiness of the boarding pupils 

The price for board and tuition, including heating and lights, is 
$350 for the school year—$200 to be paid at entrance, and $150 the first of 
February. The price of tuition, without board, is $75 for the year. 
Drawing and Painting according to the charge of instructors. Washing, 
seventy-five cents per dozen 

The Musical Department is under the charge of a lady who has pur- 
sued her studies with the best teachers of New York, Milan, Munich 
and Paris, and has had marked success as a teacher of piano-forte and 
voice cultivation, The prices for music tuition are: Piano or singing, 
two lessons a week, for the school year, $80; one lesson a week, $50; 
class of two, two lessons a week, $45 for each student; use of piano for 
practice, $20 per year 

The first term extends from September 19th to February rst; the 
second from February 1st to June 22d. Short vacations at Christmas 
and Easter. Day pupils received for the term ; boarding pupils for the 
year. The number of pupils is limited. 

Those who satisfactorily complete the College Preparatory Course 
will be received at Wellesley College without further examination 


Principal, 
Miss ELIZABETH B. ROOT, B.A., 
In charge of the College Preparatory Department. 
Miss KATHERINE L. WEAVER, 
In charge of the English and Scientific Department. 
Miss S. I. MORGAN, 
In charge of the Musical Department. 


Home Superintendent, 
Mrs. M. E. W. ROOT. 


Board of Reference: 
J. R. Miller, D.D., 1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Geo. Dana Boardman, D, D , 3815 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
John Wanamaker, 13th and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 
Geo. H, Stuart, Merchants’ National Bank. 
Mrs. Marine J. Chase, 1622 Locust Street, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Pauline A Durant, Wellesley, Mass 
Alice E. Freeman, Ph. D., President of Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass 
Mrs. Daniel Haddock, 806 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 


The School is under the personal supervision of Rev. 
J. R. Miller and Mr. John Wanamaker. 


For circulars and further information address 


Miss ELIZABETH B. ROOT, Principal, 


2027 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


THE STORY -OF THE BIBLE. 


From Genesis to Revelation. Told in simple language, adapted 
to all ages, but especially to the young. 704 pages, octavo. 274 
illustrations. 
The Ninety-Fifth Thousand Now Selling. 


Catalogue Price, ‘ ‘ s ; . . $1.00 
THE STORY OF THE GOSPEL. 
The New Testament for the young. Written in words easy to read 


and understand. Printed in large plain type and filled with pictures, 
360 pages, 16mo, 150 ILLUSTRATIONS, and a FRONTISPIECE, in COLOKS, 


Twelfth Thousand Now Selling. 

Catalogue Price, é ° ’ ‘ P ‘ 50 cents 
FIRST STEPS FOR LITTLE FEET 
IN GOSPEL PATHS. 

325 pages, 16mo, 140 Illustrations (recently published). 


This book is so simple in style that it can be read and understood by 
very young children, without explanation from older persons. 
Catalogue Price, 


: : . . > 50 cents, 
For Sale by Booksellers Generally. 
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‘* Beautiful in conception and execution beyond anything that has yet 


BOOK NEWS. 


“If a ‘thing of beauty is a joy forever,’ then here is a source of per- 


been published on this side of the Atlantic.’’—S¢. Louis Globe-Democrat, | petual joy.” —Christian Standard, Cincinnati. 


THE GOLDEN FLORAL. 


(TRADE-MARK.) 


FAVORITE ILLUSTRATED HYMNS AND POEMS 


Especially appropriate FOR THE EASTER SEASON, also for Birrupay, 
BripAL AND MEMORIAL GIFTS. 
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GOLDEN 
FLORAL 


AGVaAU MON 


EMBRACING THE FOLLOWING EIGHT POEMS: 


ABIDE WITH ME. 
By Henry Francis Lyte. 

Poet, designer, engraver and printer have striven to outdo the other 
in this beautiful volume. ‘The poem itself is a favorite, and few can 
read it without feeling lifted higher towards the Fountain of all Wisdom, 

HOME, SWEET HOME. 
By Joun Howarp Payne. 


John Howard Payne’s familiar song of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,”’ is 
too well known and admired to need any further commendation. 


NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE. 
By Saran Flower ADAmMs. 
This poem, with a true spirit of devotion and submission, touches a 
sympathetic chord in every sorrowing heart. 


RING OUT, WILD BELLS. 
By ALerep TENNyson. 

Many will be pleased to possess the beautiful stanzas of the poet 
laureate of England which are included in a volume of the ‘* Golden 
Floral’’ series, ‘The impressive and touching strains are singularly 
appropriate, and full of charm for all seasons, 


ROCK OF AGES. 
By AuGustus MontraGur Topr.apy. 

Beautiful as are the words and sentiment of the “‘ Rock of Ages,” a 
hymn so dear to all believing souls, the setting to the bright jewel seems 
worthy of it in the new and attractive edition of the poem published in 
the ‘‘ Golden Floral ”’ style. The illustrations are full of purity, tender- 
ness and spirituality. 

HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP. 
By Exvizanern Barrerr Browntnc, 

Mrs. Browning’s touching poem has never seemed so worthy of 
admiration as in the ‘‘ Golden Floral’’ form, 

THE BREAKING WAVES DASHED HIGH. 

By Frericra Hemans, 

This poem was suggested to Mrs. Hemans by the landing of the Pil- 
grim Fathers. Everybody has read and admired it, Full of patriotic 
spirit. 

OH, WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF MORTAL 
BE PROUD? 
By Witti1amM Knox. 


This was Abraham Lincoln’s favorite hymn. The poem. grave and 
tender in theme, leaves a profound impression upon the mind of the 
reader. 


The illustrations of the above designed by Miss HUMPHREY and engraved by ANDREW. 


The covers have most exquisite floral designs, such as roses and lilies, daisies and forget-me-nots, pansies, lilies of the valley, ferns, ivies, etc., 


wrought upon a gold ground 
8 Above may also be had bound in cloth, full gilt. 


They are flexible, and ornamented with a hes %, silk fringe. 
Catalogues furnished fr 


SOLD SEPARATELY. 
ree to any address. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 





BOOK NEWS. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
Bible for Bible Teachers. 


Sale nearly 250,000 copies. 
Prize Medal, Paris, 1878. 


Contains original articles by Cheyne, Hooker, Leathes, Stainer, 
Tristram, etc. 


No Part Anonymous. 


Seven Editions. Prices from $1.50 to $12.75. 


The Most Complete Bible Published. 
E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO, 


Cooper Union, New York. 


Very Important to Sunday School Workers. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION has for sale the following, among 
other, book helps in the study of the International Sunday School Lessons for 1883 : 


“THE PEOPLE'S Dictionary,” THE DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, By PuHILip ScHarr, 
D.D.,LL.D:, 
COMMENTARY ON THE ACTS, By DEAN Howson AND CANON SP ENCE, revised ade Dr. Schaff. 
Net price, 
" And with the above Dictionary, for only $2. 75. 
PELOUBET’S NOTES For 1883. Net price, 
And with the above Dictionary, for only $2. 75. 
BARNES’ NOTES ON ACTS. Net price, 
And wrth the above Dic tionary, for only $3.00. 
THE CHURCH IN THE HOUSE, By THE LATE REv. WILLIAM “ARNOT, D.D., author of 
“ Roots and Fruits ” and other works ; very rich in illustration and suggestion. Net price, 
And with the above Dictionary, for only $2.90. 
THE SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK For 1883, in quantities, 12 cents and 8 cents each, 
Any of these, with a good reference Bible, will furnish the Sunday-school worker with what is required 
in preparing for the lesson. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL WORLD for January contains special offers to all interested in the prosperity 
of Sunday Schools which should be read and considered. Copy sent by mail for 5 cents. 


Have you seen our Raikes Libraries containing 30 different 16mo books of 6000 pages for only $3.00. Ask your 
booksellers, or call and see them if convenient. 


The American Sunday School Union, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 10 Bible House, New York. 
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| 
j -y . ° 
The Best and Most Fascinating 
Novels of the Séason. 
A charming Novel of Army Life on the Frontier. 


The Colonel's Daughter ; 
OR, WINNING HIS SPURS. 
By Capt. Charles King, U.S. A. 


12mo. Extra cloth. 


A new Novel by “The Duchess.” 
Portia ; 
oR, By PASSIONS ROCKED. 


By the author of ‘ Phyllis,”’ ‘Molly Bawn,” 
12mo. Extra cloth, also in paper covers. 


etc. 


Faith and Unfaith. 


By the author of ‘‘ Phyllis,”’ ‘‘ Molly Bawn,”’ 
12mo. Extra cloth, also in paper 


A Novel. 
‘* Portia,”’ etc. 
cover. 

** Whoever has enjoyed ‘ Mrs. Geoffrey ’ or ‘ Phyllis’ will not require 
urging to read this last novel. In truth, this fresh story is more enter- 


taining and even more absorbing than ‘ Mrs. Geoffrey.” From cover 
to cover this story is delightful.""—New Vork Home Journal. 


A Noble Name; 
OR, DONNINGHAUSEN. 


From the German of Claire Von Glumer. By Mrs. 
A. L. Wister, translator of ‘‘ The Second Wife,” 
etc. 12mo. Extra cloth. 


“A charming story of German aristocratic life. One of the best which 
Mrs. Wister has given in English dress.’’—PAsladelphia Press. 


From Hand to Hand. 


After the German of Golo Raimund, author of ‘‘A New 
Race,"’ etc. Translated by Mrs. A. L. Wister, 
translator of ‘‘ The Second Wife,"’ etc. 12mo. 
Extra cloth. 

“It may be ranked among the best of the many very admirable stories 
Mrs. Wister has translated. Its plot is highly interesting, and it is con- 
structed with great artistic skill; the characters are drawn with rare 
power, and the narrative is remarkably spirited.""—Boston Saturday 
Evening Gasette. 


Faustine. 


A Novel. By “ Rita,” 
12mo._ Extra cloth. 
The first volume of a new series of novels gotten out 
in neat cloth covers, of unique design, and a 
uniform price. 
“Is without doubt one of the very best stories of the day.”’—PAi/a- 
delphia Times. 
** Decidedly the best novel that ‘ Rita’ has written.’ 
Telegraph. 


author of ‘‘ Fragoletta,”’ etc. 


—Pittshurgh 


I Have Lived and Loved. 
A Novel. By Mrs. Forrester, author of ‘‘My Lord 
and My Lady,” ‘Mignon,’ etc. 16mo. Cloth. 


This is the second volume of the new series, of which 
‘‘Faustine’’ was the first. 


**A story of bef great fascinating power.’’—/ittshurgh Chronicle. 
‘* This is one of the better class of English novels, piquant, racy, and 
entertaining, without being verbose or silly.’’"—/PAiladelphia Inquirer. 


For sale by all booksellers. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co., Publishers, 


715 & 717*MARKEr ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


NEWS. 


The No Name Novels. 


“© No one of the numerous series of novels with which the country 
has been deluged of late contains as many good volumes of fiction as 
the ‘No Name,’’’ says SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY. 


THIRD SERIES. 


The publishers, flattered with the eption given to the First and 
Second Series of ‘‘ No Name Novels,’ among which may be named 
several already famous in the annals of fiction, will continue the issue 
with a Third Series, which will retain the original features of the First 
and Second Series, but ina new style of binding. The third volume, 
now ready, is entitled 


Barrington’s Fate. 


Previously Published. 


First Series.—Mercy Philbrick’s Choice; Afterglow; Deirdre; 
Hetty’s Strange History ; Is That All? Will Denbigh, Nobleman; Kis- 
met; The Wolf at the Door; The Great Match; Marmorne; Mirage ; 
A Modern Mephistopheles; Gemini; A Masque of Poets. 14 vols., 
black and gold, 

Srconp Series.—Signor Monaldini’s Niece ; The Colonel’s Opera 
Cloak; His Majesty, Myself ; Mrs. Beauchamp Brown ; Salvage; Don 
John; The Tsar's Window ; Manuela Paredes; Baby Rue; My Wife 
and My Wife’s Sister; Her Picture; Aschenbroedel, 12 vols., green 
and black. 


Turrp Sertes.—Her Crime; Little Sister, Bound in rich brown 


cloth, stamped in black and gold. 


PricE OF EACH VOLUME Is $1.00. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


The Lite and Epistles of the 
Apostle Paul. 


By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Rev. J. 5S. 
Howson, M.A., Dean of Chester. 


I2mo. 764 pp. Maps and Illustrations. Price, $1.50. 


Cheap edition without Illustrations, $1.00, 


“Conybeare and Howson ”’ is the best work on St. Paul that has 
graced the literature of the church. The present edition is a marvel of 
beautv and cheapness.— Chris, Advocate, N. Y. 

This great work stands at the head of a class of works of which it 
is a type anda model, The publishers have conferred a great favor 
upon the Christian public by thus bringing this almost indispensable work 
within the means of a greater number of readers.— Vermont Chronicle. 

A very valuable work to any Bible studentis here in a convenient 
form. ‘There is extant no book on the wonderful life of the great apostle 
to the Gentiles which can compare with this.—Xe/igious Herald. 

Mr. Crowell has done tne Christian public, and the Sunday-school 
world in particular, a real service by the timely issuance of this fine 
volume. ‘The maps are invaluable, aad the illustrations of places use- 
ful in ahigh degree.—J/eth. Protes ant 

This new edition contains all that the ordinary reader or English 
student will require, and for such a person will still remain by far the 
best book on the subject.—S. $. 7zmes. 

For popular use, this is the best edition of this standard work we are 
acquainted with.— United Presbyterian, Pittsburgh. 

During the present quarter there is nothing that could be more help- 
ful to those engaged upon the International Lessons than this valuable, 
or rather invaluable, work.— National Baptist. 

One can scarcely name a recent book that has had a better reception 
thanthis. The life of the great apostle to the Gentiles has never before 
been presented so attractively.— Central Christian Advocate. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 





BOOK NEWS. 


Just Ready, 3d Edition. 


THREE HUNDRED OUTLINES OF 
SERMONS ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

By eminent ENGLISH and AMERICAN CLERGYMEN, including 
Archbishop Tait, Rev. Dr, W. M. Taylor, 
Bishop Alexander, Rev. Phillips Brooks, 
Bishop Browne, Rev. Dr. R.S. Storrs, 
Bishop Lightfoot, Rev. Dr. W. G. T. Shedd, 
Bishop Magee, Rev. Dr. T. L. Cuyler, 
Bishop Ryle, Rev, Dr. J. T. Duryea, 
Dean Church, Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, 
Dean Vaughan, Rey. Dr. President McCosh, 
Canon Farrar. Rev. Dr. M. R, Vincent, 
Canon Knox-Little, Rev. Dr, Jno. Peddie, 
Canon Liddon, Rev. Dr. C. T. Deems, 
Canon Westcott, Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, 
Rev. Principal Cairns, Rev. Dean Stanley, 

and many others, In one vol., 1:2mo, cloth. Price, $1.50, 


JUST PUBLISHED—THE NEW VOLUME 
Outlines of Sermons on the 


Old Testament 


by many different English and American Clergymen, 
1 vol, Crown 8vo. §r.50. 


These volumes are specially intended for the clergy and students 
of all denominations, and are meant to furnish them with stimulus 
and suggestion in the various departments of their work. The best 
thoughts of the best religious writers of the day are here furnished 
in a condensed form, and at a moderate price. 

Copies mailed post-paid on receipt of price by the 
Fublishers, 


A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
714 Broadway, New York. 


Illustrated Magazines. 
FOR FEBRUARY—NOW READY. 


Wide Awake, 


25c. $2.50a year. 


Our Little Men and Women, 


10C. $1.00 a year, 


The Pansy 


- 


7c. 75C. a yéar. 


Babyland, 


5c. 50C. a year. 


“‘Over and over again newspapers ia all sections of the country 
have given the first place in American periodical literature for the 
young, to Wipe Awake. Its contributors are among the very best 
and brightest writers in England and America. It is by the liberal out- 
lay of money on the part of the publishers, coupled with the deter- 
mination to have the best at any price, that Wipk AWAKE has reached 
its present high position.”"—-Christian Standard and Home Fournad. 


“* Especially have Messrs. Lothrop & Co, been assiduous in the pro- 
duction of story books for the young; indeed, they have issued excel- 
lent publications graded to readers from six years to sixty, and well 
graded too, Their publications in the line of juvenile literature are 
among the most popular in the market, and their ready sale shows that 
the skill of Mr. Lolo, backed by their handsome outlay of capital, 
will receive a merited return,’’— Commercial Bulletin, 


D. LOTHROP & Co., Publishers, 


Franklin Street, Boston, 


“The Decorator and Furnisher is not oniy the most imposing, but is certainly the most artistic publication and the very highest in merit that 


has yet seen the light here.”—. Y. 


Com. Adv. 


The Decorator and Furnisher 


AN ELEGANTLY PRINTED AND ARTISTICALLY 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY JOURNAL. 
TREATING OF THE 


DECORATING AND FURNISHING OF THE INTERIOR OF THE HOUSE. 


Giving twenty-four to thirty pages of original reading matter from the best known and most popular writers 
upon these subjects in this country and in Europe, also ORIGINAL DESIGNS FOR ALL KINDS OF HOME 
ADORNMENT AND ORNAMENTATION, Furniture, Carpets, Tapestry, Pottery, Fresco and Panel Painting. 


A RICHLY COLORED PLATE OF DESIGNS FOR FRESCO AND PANELS. 


“The Decorator and Furnisher, a New York monthly, the 
designs and sketches of pieces of furniture, ceilings. whole furnished 
rooms, ornamentations, etc., in which are among the finest we have 
seen of late, even in Paris. The publication is evidently one of great 
promise, and cannot fail to be justly appreciated by our countrymen at 
home and abroad, as well as by European experts in the line it is 
addressed to. The first number is a piece of high art, and a splendid 
specimen of typography.” —American Register, Paris, Dec. g, 1882. 

“Tt is a paper calculated to give ideas, suggestions and valuable 
designs to all those interested in the decoration and furnishing of the 
house.”’— Washington (D. C.) Republican. 

“It is well and abundantly illustrated, and the October number con- 
tains a large colored plate showing designs for ceilings.”"—N. V 
Tribune. 


** Established as a well-edited and useful periodical.”"—M. ¥. 7imes. 


Subscription, $4.00 per year. 


‘* America possesses nothing that lives in the same atmosphere 
It is already standard.’’—Boston /imes. 

“* Contains contributions by men of established reputations,’’—/ven- 
ing Post (N. ¥.). 

“It certainly deserves success for this first number is altogether 
admirable in illustration and in matter,.’’—CAristian Advocate. 

‘* It promises to be one of our most valuable special journals,’’--/nde- 
pendent. 

‘It is calculated to meet the wants of people engaged in the fasci- 
nating business of fitting up a house.”’—Springfield Republican. 

‘“'The publications which minister to the decorative arts in this 
country are many, and generally speaking. ot a high order of merit ; 
but there is scarcely one of them which can quite compare with the 
new trans-Atlantic periodical, the first number of which is now before 
us.”’"— The Building World (London), 


Single Copies, 35 cents. 


A patent binder to preserve the numbers accompanies each subscription. 


E. W. BULLINGER, Publisher, 75 Fulton Street, New York City. 
For sale by JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia. . 
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BOOK NEWS. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


oF New York. 


F. S. Winston, President. 


Cash Assets Over 95 Millions of Dollars. 


Company Purely Mutual. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE isa company well known throughout the country, and its name has become the 
synonym for solidity, stability and equity. It has more than 105,000 policies in force, and at least halfa million 
of persons now living have a direct pecuniary interest in its prosperity and success. It is the oldest company 
of the kind in this country, and the largest in'the world. The rates charged by it for Insurance are below 
those of other companies. Its Policies are of the simplest, plainest and most liberal form ; free from techni- 
calities and unnecessary restrictions, and are written on all desirable plans of Insurance for amounts from 
$500 to $30,000. 

Every person who has others dependent upon him for support should insure his life for their benefit. 

All desiring perfectly safe Insurance, at lowest possible cost to themselves, are invited to call upon 


BATES & LAMBERT, 


General Agents for Pennsylvania and Delaware, 


Chestnut and Tenth Sts., Philadelphia. 


Mile-End Spool Cotton 


is pronounced by Seamstress and Dressmaker a perfect thread. They 


consider it the best because of its great strength, elasticity, smoothness 
and freedom from knots. In colors this justly celebrated thread has 
always led, having received the ONLY First Premium at the Centennial 
Exposition, and since that time it has made enormous strides in colors 
and dyeing. Ladies can match any shade of Dress Goods if they ask for 


Clark’s MILE-END spool cotton, and notethe name on white bottom label. 


The White Cotton is on Black Spools. 
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“The public likes its magazines by the week.’’—Christian Union. 


Until he has tried it, the advantages of a WEEKLY MAGAZINE like 


THE CONTINENT. 


(Conducted by Albion W. Tourgee.) 


It gives the Best Literature and the Best Art once a 
week instead of once a month, and one-third more of it every 
year than any Monthly published, at the same price : $4 a year, 10 
cents a copy. ‘This unique periodical has from the first been a most 
decided success. Judge Tourgee tersely announced his ruling principle 
to be ‘‘ The best is none too good for the readers of Zhe Continent.”’ 
The result has justified this declaration. In addition to its thirty-two 
pages a week of the best original matter and the most exquisite illus- 
tration, 7he Continent celebrates its second birthday, and opens its 
third volume with the Most Surprising Offers ever made for 
subscription to any periodical. 


READ! WONDER!! CHOOSE!!! 


Remember it is the ew broom that sweeps clean, and the growing 

magazine that will give you the most for your money. 

1.—For $4.00, Zhe Continent for One Year, and “ The House- 
keeper’s Year Book ”’ (obtainable om/y by subscribers), Value 
of premium, 50 cents. 

2.—For $4.10, Zhe Continent for One Year, and Judge Tourgee’s 
last published work of fiction, ‘‘ John Eax.” Value of premium, 
$1.00 

3-—For $4.20, Zhe Continent One Year, and a ‘“‘ Common Sense 
Binder,”’ to hold the numbers for six months. Value of premium, 
$1.25. 

4.—For $4.20, Zhe Continent for One Year, and either of the pub- 
lished volumes of ‘‘ Our Continent Library,’’ to wit: T/elen 
Campbell's ‘Under Green Apple Boughs’’ ($1.00); £. C. 

‘The House that Jil! Built’’ ($1.50); and /udian 

All illustrated. Value of pre- 


Gardner's 
Hawthorne's ** Dust" ($1.25). 
mium, $1.50. 

5.—For $4.50, Zhe Continent One Year, and Judge Tourgee’s ‘“‘A 
Royal Gentleman,” /u//y illustrated. Value of premium, $2.00. 

6.—For $5.00, Zhe Continent One Year, and either Volume I. (Feb. 
to June, 1882) or Volume II. (July to Dec., 1882), Handsomely 
Bound. Value of premium, $3.00. 

7.—For $6.00, Zhe Continent One Year, and Joth Volume I. and 
Volume II., ound. Value of premium, $5.25. 

8.—For $7.00. Zhe Continent One Year, and a Complete Set of 
Judge Tourgee’s American Historical Novels! Five handsome 
volumes, comprising ‘‘A Fool’s Errand and The Invisible Empire ’”’ 
520 pp., illustrated, $2); ‘‘ A Royal Gentleman ”’ (527 pp., illus- 

Bricks Without Straw ’’ (521 pp., frontispiece illus- 
tration, $1.50); ‘‘ Figs and Thistles’’ (536 pp., Garfield frontis- 
piece, $1.50); ** John Eax’”’ (300 pp., $1). This is $8.00 worth of 
books anda $4 magazine for $7.00. Value of premium, $8.00. 

9.—For $10.00, 7he Continent One Year; Volumes I. and II. of Zhe 
Continent, both bound; the Three Volumes of ‘‘ Our Con- 
tinent Library,” and the Five Volumes of Zourgee’s American 
Historical Novels—1o Volumes and 52 Numbers of a Maga- 
zine. Value of premium, $17.00. 

These offérs are made to be accepted, and are good for one month 
from the date of this advertisement. No commissions or discounts to 
any one. If unacquainted with 7he Continent, send for a free sample 
copy. The more you see of the Magazine, the greater will be your 
surprise at the terms offered. 


ADDRESS, 
The Continent, 


Cor. Eleventh and 
Chestnut Sts, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


trated, $2); “ 


A. G. Clemmer & Co.’s 
Music Hall, 


1117 Chestnut St. 


Pianos by 
Weber 
Hallet & Davis Co., 
Ivers & Pond Co., 
George Woods & Co., 
New England Co., 
C. C. Briggs & Co. 


Organs by 
George Woods & Co, 
Clough & Warren, 
Taylor & Farley, 
Miller & Co., 
A. G. Clemmer 


Our assortment of first-class UPRIGHT 
PIANOs is probably the largest in the city. 

A thoroughly reliable Piano at $215. 

Absolutely first-class Upright Pianos for 

$300, $325, etc. 

Remember, we don’t ask you to keep what 
is not satisfactory. 

In OrGaANs, we havea specialty at $65, 
which is creating much comment. It is simply 
the best at the price in the city. 

Beautiful Organs by the noted GEORGE 
Woops & Co., at $95; some lower, others 


higher, in price. 


PEDAL ORGANS 


For organ students in variety. 


Send for Circulars, of call on 


A. G. CLEMMER & Co., 
1117 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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Scribner & Welford’s 
New Books. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON JAPANESE ART. 
JAPAN: ITS ARCHITECTURE, ART, AND ART 


MANUFACTURES. Illustrated with 
upward of two hundred engravings on wood, for the most part by 


By Curistorner Dresser. 


Japanese artists. Square crown 8vo, cloth, uncut, gilt top, $10. 

*,* This is the only book published on Japanese Art Manufactures, 
for which purpose Dr Dresser visited Japan expressly to study. No 
one can understand the subject, or purchase judiciously articies of 
Japanese manufacture, Without first knowing this work, The illustra- 
tions are mostly by Japanese artists, and aré among the finest they have 
ever done. 


EVERY-DAY ART: SHORT ESSAYS ON THE 
ARTS NOT FINE. By 
Illustrations, cloth, $3. 


Lewis Foreman Day. i2mo, 


*,* Among the contents are chapters, viz.: On Ornament—Taste— 
The Nature of Art—Use in Ornament—The Rights and Wrongs of 
Imitation—The Rival Claims of Form and Color—How to Decorate a 
Room—Pictures in the House—'l’o Ladies and Amateurs—The Orna- 
ment of the Future. By probaby the best practical authority of the 
day. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
ILLUSTRATED TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDU- 
CATION, Edited by |} pwarpv J. 


contains numerous illustrations, and is strongly bound for the use of 


Poynter, R, A. Each volume 


students. Price, per volume, $2. 


VOL. 6 PAINi ING: ENGLISH AND AMERI- 
CAN. By H. J. Witmor-Buxton, M.A,, 
ing an Account of the Earliest Paintings kwown in England ; the Works 
of Holbein, Antonis More, Lucas de Heere, Zuccaro and Mare Ghee- 
raedts ; the Hillards and Olivers; Van Dyck, Lely, and Kaueller ; 
Hogarth, Reynolds, and Gainsborough; West, Romney, and Law- 
rence; Constable, Wilkie; Maclise, 
Landseer ; and many other celebrated painters. With 80 illustrations, 


and S. R. Koger. Includ- 


Mulready, and 


Turner, and 


Lists of the previous 5 volumes supplied. 


By DANIEL DEFOE. Fuc- 
With an 


ROBINSON CRUSOE, 
First 
introduction by Austin Donson, 


simile Reprint of the Edition published in 1719. 


12mo, leatherette, $4. 


THE HISTORY OF FASHION IN FRANCE; 
or, The Dress of Women from the Gallo-Roman Period to the Present 
From the French of M, AuGustin CHALLAMEL, by Mrs. 
With 21 Colored Plates after 
Imperial 


Time, 
Casnet Hory and Mr, Joun Littie,. 
Water-Color Drawings by F. Lix, and Tail-pieces by Scott. 
8vo, very choicely bound in new satin-wood pattern, gilt edges, $10. 


The Zimes of January 1, 1883, says this book * deserves a place of 
honor in every ladies’ dressing-room where there 1s a bookshelf. . . . 
In this thoughtful work, which has been so weil rendered into English, 
the chronicles of fashion are set forth with quite masterly erudition, In 
it a lady will find precious observations and hints to guide her in the 
selection of every imaginable article of attire, while a series of beauti- 
fully executed illustrations in color will enable her to judge at a 
glance whether her taste and that of the author tally.” 

** This history of female attire is decidedly interesting.’’—Saturday 
Review. 

** Reproduced in the most sumptuous style. . . . The volume has 
not merely a passing interest, but will be valuable as a book of refer 
ence,”’—World 


SIDE LIGHTS ON ENGLISH SOCIETY. 
By E. C. 


Second 


Sketches from Life, Social and Satirical. GRENVILLE- 
Murray. 


1 vol., 8vo, 450 pages, $4. 


Illustrated with nearly 300 engraviugs edition, 


The above books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent upon 
receipt of advertised price. Catalogues of rare and curious second- 
hand books, and detailed lists of our regular stock, will be sent on 
application by 


Scribaer & Welford, 


745 Broadway, New York. 


with 80. 


NEWS. 


READY FEBRUARY 15: 


The Siege of London; 


The Pension Beaurepas: The Point 
of View. 


By HENRY JAME 


4S, 
1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 


Jr. 


“The Siege of London ” is a very piquant story of 
America in Europe, with delicious comparative studies 
of the two civilizations, illustrated by finely and firmly 
drawn characters. The book also contains Mr. 
James’s justly celebrated connected stories of ‘‘ The 
Pension Beaurepas”’ and ‘‘ The Point of View.’ The 
Boston Gazette calls the latter “ the wittiest work this 
author has yet done. They are exquisitely clever in 
every part, and amid their never-failing brilliancy one 
hardly knows where to select the brightest things for 
extracts.” 


Carlyle and Emerson. 


The correspondence of ‘Thomas Carlyle and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson : 1834 to 1872. Edited by CHARLES 
ELior NORTON. 2 vols. I2mo. $4. 


These letters, extending over a period of nearly 
forty years, were, by the common consent and direc- 
tion of the illustrious writers, long since placed in Mr. 
Norton's hands with the fullest powers for editing and 
publication. Mr. Norton's connection with the book 
is sufficient guarantee of the quality of the editorial 
work, while it is not too much to claim that the cor- 
respondence itself will be found to be the most valu- 
able and entertaining work of the kind ever issued. 


‘What ought to be, and no doubt will be, a per- 
manent contribution to epistolary literature. . . . The 
world will be charmed by the interchange of thought 
between two such marked and such dissimilar minds 
as those of the Sage of Concord and the Seer of 
Chelsea. We have seen no letter of Emerson's in 
print that does not authenticate his sincerity and 
nobility of character.’"—New York Mai. 


NOW READY: 
Short Sayings of Great 
Men. 


With Historical and Explanatory Notes. 
ARTHUR BENT, A.M. $3.00. 


THIRD EDITION OF 


By SAMUEL 


“The admirably edited and amusing book.’’— Zhe 
Spectator (London). 

“Curious, instructive, and scholarly.’’— Cincinnati 
Commercial. 

“ The work is one of astonishing research. It is a 
most fascinating contribution.’ —Philadelphia Press. 


James R. Osgood & Co, Boston. 





